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Translated from the German of Saegert, by Benjamin Talbot, Instructor in the Ohio 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


[The Report, of which the following is a translation, was made by Saegert, Inspector 
General of the education of the deaf and dumb, and published in Berlin in 1856. 
In preparing the translation the chief design has been to give the true mean- 
ing of the author, with little or no regard for style. In a few instances matter which 
scemed unimportant to the American reader has been omitted; without however mar- 


ring the completeness of the work. Tr.] 


I. ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue education of the deaf and dumb in Prussia dates its or- 
igin from the day on which Ernest’ Adolph Eschke obtained 
leave to instruct deaf and dumb children, by the decree of the 
minister Woellner. 

Eschke came to Berlin in the spring of 1788, with his wife 
Juliane Caroline Tugendreich, (the daughter of Heinicke, who 
was the founder of the earliest deaf and dumb institution in 
Germany, at Leipzig; ) applied for permission to establish a, 
deaf and dumb institution on the 8th of July; was required 
by a decree on the 15th of July, first of all to render to the 
royal high school-commission an account of the deaf and 
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dumb who had applied to him for instruction, in respect to 
their number, names, and the position of their parents; also to 
indicate what books he wished to take as the basis of his 
instruction, and what method to follow in it; and received on 
the 2nd of September the decision :—“that circumstances by no 
means allowed the establishment of a special institution for the 
promotion of his efforts for the deaf and dumb; that, however, 
the preacher Schmidt was commissioned to examine his ex- 
periments and mode of managing his pupils, and in due time 
to report thereon to the high schvol-commission ; that if this 
report should be favorable, they were not averse to authorizing 
him, by special rescript, to advertise himself as one to whom was 
allowed the private instruction of such persons as had defects of 
speech.” 

On the 2nd of December this permission was received, 
and the first deaf and dumb institution in Prussia was estab- 
lished at Berlin; and for ten years, with a very meager sup- 
port by the authorities, was continued as a private institu- 
tion, under great,jwant and difficulty; till finally, at Laster, 
1798, the purchase of a piece of land was arranged; Eschke 
was promised a fixed salary (of 600 dollarsa year); and there 
was granted him, for each pupil to be assigned, a pension 
of 100 dollars yearly, for board, washing, lodging, light, fuel, 
means of instruction, &e.. On the 6th of June, 17:8, the 
hitherto private institution of Dr. Eschke became “The 
Royal Institution fur the Deaf and Dumb at Berlin.” In con- 
sequence of an honorable appeal of Eschke abroad, the num- 
ber of free-scholarships was increased, suitable head-teachers 
were employed, the salaries were arranged, legacies and 
presents were obtained, and by continued efforts the attend- 
ance at the institution was brought up to forty pupils, so 
that the premises had to be enlarged by the purchase of an ad- 
joining pieee of land. 

At the death of Eschke (July 17, 1811) the institution 
enjoyed a high reputation; and under his son-in-law and suc- 
cessur, Grasshoff, the state authorities soon formed the design of 
using this institution as a nursery for the education of the deaf 
and dumb for Prussia. 
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Dr. F. Neuman, who in October, 1812, entered the insti- 
tion for three years as a royal stipendiary, to gain his 
education for this office, and after that visited the more 
important institutions in Germany, was in 1817 appointed 
director of the newly established institution for the deaf and 
dumb at Koenigsberg in Prussia. 

Dr. Weidner, who entered the institution in 1815 for three 
years as stipendiary in place of the preceding, founded in 1818 
the deaf ana dumb institution at Muenster, Which is now given 
up. 

In 1821 the institution for the deaf and dumb at Breslau 
came into being through the philanthropic efforts of a private 
association headed by Professors Mogalla, Middeldorpf and 
Nitsche. 

In 1822 the first deaf and dumb school at Erfurt was 
opened under similar circumstances. Krefeld in 1806 became 
the seat of a very small but excellent private institution for 
the deaf and dumb under Heinicke, son of the founder of 
the German school. Quedlinburg obtained a private institution 
through the singer Hauer. ) 

Civil authorities as well as private persons were ever more 
and more won over to the improvement of the poor deaf and 
dumb; the results already convinced them that educated 
deaf mutes could become useful to the state, and even right 
capable men; the royal ministry for ecclesiastical, educa- 
tional and medical affairs ordered the establishment of two 
permarent posts for assistant teachers in the institution at 
Berlin ; and filled these in October, 1823, with candidates 
for places in schools, who had graduated from the semina- 
ries, in such a way that a new candidate entered the institution 
every year to gain his instruction, and each remained in it two 
full years. 

The opinion first advanced by school-counselor Graser, of 
Baireuth, that at length every public school teacher could be 
fitted to instruct and educate deaf and dumb children; the 
illusion that there would no longer be any need of expensive 
schools for the deaf and dumb, when every public teacher 
had enjoyed an opportunity, as a seminarist, to make him- 
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self acqainted with the method of deaf and dumb instruc- 
tion, produced a perfect enthusiasm among the civil author- 
ities and deputies ; Frederick William III, the gracious patron 
of philanthropic efforts, granted of his sovereign pleasure 
the sum of 18,000 dollars for the education of teachers of 
the deaf and dumb for the institutions to be established near 
teachers’ seminaries; the deputies of the different provinces 
were applied to for means for the erection of ‘such schools 
for the deaf and dumb, and likewise granted ample means, 
or partial aid, to the efforts of the administrations or of pri- 
vate associations and individuals. 

The province of Saxony led the way in 1829 with an honor- 
able example, took charge of the deaf and dumb school at Er- 
furt, and established besides the institutions at Weissenfels, 
Halberstadt, and Magdeburg: which latter has since 1846 been 
united to the one at Halberstadt. 

fn Halle on the Saale, Klotz, an earlier student of the semin- 
ary at Weissenfels, undertook in 1835 to establish a school for 
the deaf and dumb, which, ina place so well adapted to this 
purpose, and by the peculiar talent of its founder, soon reached 
a flourishing condition. 

The deputies of the province of Posen in 1831 established the 
school at Posen, for the education of deaf-mutes in the German 
and Polish languages. 

In Westphalia, by the noble exertions of the High-President 
Vincke, a provincial deaf and dumb institute was formed, which, 
first in 1831, (with aid from the deputies) founded two deaf and 
dumb schools, an evangelical at Soest, and a catholic at Bueren ; 
after Dr. Weidner’s death absorbed the institution at Muenster ; 
and in 1835 established two other schools for the deaf and dumb, 
one for evangelical children at Petershagen, and one for catholics 
at Langenhorst. 

The deputies of the province of Prussia founded, in 1830, 
schools for the deaf and dumb at Marienburg for West Prussia, 
and at Angerburg for East Prussia; while efforts at the confes- 
sional, with aid from the state, brought to a successful issue still 
another attempt at a deaf and dumb school at Braunsberg, for 
the bishoprie of Ermeland. 
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Pomerania, after the private efforts of the teacher Boettcher 
at Anclam, gained in the year 1837, tirough a_ vrivate 
association, the decf and dumb school at Stralsun?, and in 1839 
by legislative aid the school for deaf and dumb at Stettin. 

In Silesia, the deputies assisted the institution at Breslau by 
the assignment of pay-pupils, as likewise the institution es- 
tablished in 1831 by Schroeter at Liegnitz, and the one 
called into existeace in 1856 by a free masons’ lodge at 
Ratibor. 

The province of the Rhine owes its first and most important 
deaf and dumb institution to the exertions or Gronewald, a 
teacher of deaf-mutes, who since 1829 has succeeded in winning 
to his cause town authorities, private persons, legislative assein- 
blies and administrations, and in successfully building up one of 
the most eminent institutions. 

From privaie exertions, especially those of Dr. Klapper, has 
proceeded the deaf and dumb school at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
the deputies of the province in co-operation with the pro- 
vincial authorities established in 1841 the extholie school 
for the deaf and dumb at Kempen, and have enlarged the 
evangelical school commenced in 1835 at Moers by Director 
Zahn. 

In 1854 there were added the schools at Bruehl and Neu- 
wied. 

The state of Prussia accordingly numbers 25 deaf and dumb 
schools and institutes; viz., at Berlin, Koenigsberg, Angerburg, 
Marienburg, Braunsberg, Posen, Breslau, Liegnitz, Ratibor, 
Stettin, Stralsund, Halle, Weissenfels, Erfurt, Halberstadt, 
Petershagen, Bueren, Soest, Langenhorst, Cologne, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Kempen, Moers, Bruehl, Neuwied. 


Il. STATISTICS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The statistical records of all the deaf and dumb in the 
Prussian state have, since the year 1834, been carried by 
the royal bureau of statistics into the general tables ; and show 
that there were in all, of both sexes, and all ages, as follows : 
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In 1834, : ‘ ; 10,239 
1837, ‘ . 11,104 
1852, 12,630 


It appears from this that the number of the blind, which on 
the whole comes quite near to that of the deaf and dumb, especi- 
ally increases in the classes of higher age, while the number of 
the deaf and dumb is known quite accurately already in 
youth. 

Respecting the degree of deafness there are likewise many 
gradations, from hardness of hearing up to entire deafness. 
While the person hard of hearing can nevertheless learn lan- 
guage by means of hearing, yet one whose power of hearing 
suffices for vowels but not for consonants cannot learn lan- 
guage by the ear; and he will without especial instruction 
remain dumb; also speaking children, who have lost their 
hearing in consequence of sickness, before they have learned 
to read or write, very soon become entirely dumb. “ All those 
children therefore are deaf and dumb, who either possess 
no hearing at all, or have only so limited a degree of it that 
they cannot learn the language of words by its aid.” Some of 
them, may, nevertheless, perceive by their hearing either sound, 
or tone, or even the vowel. 

They are distinguished essentially from idiots, who possess 
all the organs of sense but only in a state of confusion, in 
that they have ears but yet do not hear, i. e. do not perceive ; 
however there may also occur the very rare case of imbecility 
added to deaf-dumbness. 

Medically we distinguish (a) congenital and (6) acquired 
deafness. In regard to the former, men have made _ very 
many erroneous suppositions. Where congenital deafness 
exists, it appears very sharply defined. I know one family 
in which of seven children four were boys and three girls, 
the former all deaf and dumb, the latter all sound; and one 
family in which it is exactly the reverse; again other fami- 
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lies, in which all the children without exception were deaf, boys 
as well as girls; and then in one of these families the sixth child 
was born and grew up entirely sound, and without any trace of 
imperfection of hearing. Some caseshave come to my knowl- 
edge in which the mother referred the cause of the child’s deaf- 
ness to a fright soon after conception; and one case in 
which the mother, at the very commencment of the child’s 
being, could not get rid of the idea that her yet unborn son was 
destined to be deaf. 

What causes co-operate here is hardly conjectured, much less 
known, inasmuch as the instituted observations are as yet far too 
incomplete. The statements of uneducated persons that their 
children were deaf from birth are entirely untrustworthy. 
I have minutely examined all these statements in the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg for the years 1845 and 1846, and 
by the aid of public teachers ascertained that such people 
know nothing at all with accuracy of the earliest child- 
hood of their unfortunate deaf and dumb; which is not 
strange, when we reflect that mothers who in the morning 
go out in the country to field labor, or in the town to the 
factory, leave their smallest children to the care of sisters who 
are not much larger. 

Among 125 children who were in the year 1845-6 examined 
in reference to the cause of the deafness, there were— 

46 nominally deaf from birth, 

40 in consequence of measles and scarlet fever, 

26 in consequence of nervous diseases, convulsions and 

epilepsy, 
4 in consequence of colds, 
2 in consequence of scrofula, 
1 


~ 


by accident, 
in consequence of fright, and 

1 in consequence of the small pox. 

The eruptive diseases of children play in the main an import- 
ant part in injuring the hearing. Coldness of the feet, the 
neck, the abdomen, especially at the time when these 
diseases are passing away, or rather are passing over into 
the course of after-disease, is very dangerous. Especially 
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we find many deaf and dumb in the swampy, marshy districts of 
Prussia, as for example in Oder-, Warthe-, Netze-, and Obra- 
Bruechen, in Spreewald, in Havelland, and the country of 
Ruppin. 

Congestions of the brain, the so-called brain-fevers, in the 
course of the teething within the first three years of life, also pro- 
duce deafness, as well as idiocy. 

Scrofula is one of the most real foundations for those diseases 
which impair the hearing, and was the probable cause in perhaps 
two-thirds of those 46 cases which were marked above as deafness 
from birth. 

Endemic causes of the predominant deaf-dumbness in single 
districts are likewise not to be denied. The writer visited in the 
years 1853-5 all the provinces of Prussia, reviewed the con- 
dition of the deaf and dumb, inquired into the causes of 
the evil, and found a curious agreement of phenomena 
between Upper Silesia and the mountainous districts of West- 
phalia, &c., as well as with the districts of the Eifel-in the Rhine- 
province, and that of Thuringia. 

The fact is that in these regions a tendency to cretinism is 
very common; that the soil contains limestone, and under this 
are beds of salt; that furthermore the water of the wells and 
springs in boiling yields a very considerable deposit, which the 
people call potstone, and that this contains a large proportion of 
lime. 

Though one may not assert without hesitation that the cause 
of the imperfect hearing and of the cretinism lies in this quality 
of the water, yet there undeniably is a coincidence between these 
phenomena, and the scrofula and deafness; and it must be well 
to observe under what secondary conditions these endemic 
circumstances, on the basis of scrofula, exert so injurious an in- 
fluence. 

As the child, before birth as well as after, is subject to de- 
velopment of disease, and the period of fetal life is at the 
same time that of the development of the organ of hearing, 
already an endless difficulty meets us of even conjecturing 
where the cause of deafness has iix seat, when it may have 
become operative, and how it has made its influence effec- 
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tual. Physiology teaches that the human organ of hearing, in 
its development, goes through all the steps which occur as con- 
stant formations in the whole circle of animals. 

The /abyrinth shows itself first as a little protuberance on 
the side of the extended marrow; its roundish form passes 
hy degrees into the pear-shape; it forms itself into a capsule, 
the capsule becomes gristle, and later on is ossified; the 
interior becomes the cuticular labyrinth, and the style extended 
further becomes the auditory nerve. The arched passages are 
added later, and are divided into cuticular, cartilaginous and 
osseous ; and after that the filaments shoot into the labyrinth 
water. With the development of the cochlea the pyramidal fig- 
ure of the ear is perfected. 

The cavity of the tympanum, with the eustachian tube, and 
the small bones of the ear, belong to another system of develop- 
ment, and so does the external ear. 

Who will now determine when, where and how the trouble en- 
tered, which caused deafness before birth ? ® 

if we add to this, that the dissections hitherto made of 
persons who have died deaf, among very many uncertain 
observations, have yet shown that oftentimes the auditory 
nerve had not extended quite through the hard bone; that in 
other cases the water of the labyrinth had run out, and the 
auditory nerve dried away ; that suppuration of the middle of 
the ear and the eustachian tube occur ; that, furthermore, sup- 
pressed secretion of the earwax, and disease of the glands 
of the ear can likewise produce difficulty of hearing, and 
even entire deafness; then shall we at least arrive at the 
conviction that the causes of deafness are very manifold, 
‘and ever very difficult to recognize; that we are not to run 
after every cry in the newspapers of “ Deafness curable,” but 
that we must go cautiously to work and beware of cheats. 

In the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Berlin, 
very extensive observations were instituted during the year 
1835, in respect to the pretended cures of deafness; which 
observations especially set aside the presumption that the 
sense of feeling may possibly replace the hearing, and showed 
that we are not to be deceived when deaf-mutes, who still 
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possess a trace of hearing, in consequence of a sharpened self- 
attention to it, and with the additional aid of facility in reading 
from the lips, suppose that they have learned to hear better. 

In every case one does well, before entering on any treat- 
ment of deaf and dumb children, first accurately to test their 
power of hearing, with the assistance of a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb. 

Among the remedies proposed, there have appeared of im- 
portance to the writer, here in Berlin, the mode of cleansing 
the ears adopted by Dr. Kramer, health-commissioner ; the very 
rational method of Dr. Ehrhardt; and the electro-magnetic 
experiments of health-commissioner Dr. Bamberger. In 
Paris, Dr. Blanchet, surgeon and aurist to the Imperial In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb there, is honorably dis- 
tinguishing himself by his exertions and successes. ‘loynbee’s 
artificial tympanum (See German Klinie No. 48, for 1854) has 
awakened deserved attention, and shown that beyond the 
Channel also medical attention is successfully directed to im- 


perfections of hearing. , 


ill. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF DEAF AND DUMB EDUCATION 
IN COMPARISON WITH THE DEMAND FOR INSTRUCTION. 


If, in the general statistical tables, the ages from five to fifteen 
years be made distinctly prominent, the number of children who 
should attend school can then be estimated. 

Among the deaf and dumb, however, this is not the true pro- 
portion, because very many of these children first lose their hear- 
ing about the fifth or sixth year, and others who are sickly, in 
consequence of scrofula, convulsions and congestions of the brain, 
can hardly be instructed at all. Ordinarily, for such children, 
fitness for instruction in the language of words begins iirst at 
the completion of the seventh year. 

Allowing therefore in Prussia, by the census of 1552, 3,506 
deaf and dumb children in all of both sexes, from five to fifteen 
years, then at least two-tenths to three-tenihs are first to be set 
off, and then only for the remainder of about 2,300 is adequate 


instruction to be provided. 
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Though at the completion of the seventh year, instruction in 
language is possible for deaf and dumb children, yet it is not 
absolutely necessary. With the present number and size of the 
existing institutions, adequate instruction cannot be granted to 
every child during the whole of the next eight years of lite ; 
they are not all equally fitted for the same hight of civil useful- 
ness ; a limitation is theretore made in many provinces, supply- 
ing to every child first the minimum, the most necessary educa- 
tion ; and the length of the course of instruction is determined 
in all cases by the state of the existing institutions and the 
condition of the funds. 

In the public institutions of the province of Prussia, three 
to four years has been adopted as sufficient for the mist 
necessary instruction; in Posen, Pomerania and Westphalia, 
four to five years; in Silesia, especially in the institution 
at Breslau, the course of instruction can be extended at 
discretion, six to seven years; ia Saxony only five or six years 
are allowed; while the institution at Cologne commences a pre- 
paratory course of instruction with children six years of age, and 
in the institution at Berlin deaf and dumb children born iz the 
town are at any time taken under instruction at the commence- 
ment of their seventh year, if the number in attendance allows, 
so that these can possibly finish a course of eight or nine 
years. 

Besides this, the plan has been adopted, in the province of 
srandenburg, of qualifying public teachers for the preparatory 
instruction of deaf and dumb children for the institution, to 
such an extent, that in the margraviate of Niederlausitz, no 
deaf and dumb child over eight years old is now to be found 
without suitable instruction, and in Kurmark and Neumark a 
like result is continually aimed at. In Posen this plan, 
of which there will be a further account below, has been 
imitated, and a favorable result is undoubtedly to be expected 
there also. 

The education of the deafand dumb in Prussia actually stands 
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IV. THE RESOURCES AND EXPENSES OF THE DIFFERENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS.* 
[The Tables of receipts and expenses given in the Report are here omitted.] 


According to the accounts of the state administration there is 
expended yearly for the education of the deaf and dumb a 
total of $8,956 from the resources of the state ; viz., $5,056 for 
for the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Berlin, 
(which is also the institute for training teachers for principal in- 
structors throughout the state); $3,000 for the institution at 
Koenigsberg; and $900 for the institution of a private associa- 
tion for Silesia ; for which latter sum five king’s scholars are 
educated in the institution at Breslau, and an assistant teacher 
is paid. 

With a view to the foundation of the earlier institution at 
Muenster, there was assigned to it an ancient monastery at 
Kentrup, for the value of which at a later period real estate 
was purchased in the town of Muenster, and after the dis- 
banding of this institution, it was made over to the Westphalian 
provincial deaf and dumb institute, in whose accounts the interest 
of the sale price of the buildings of the old deaf and dumb insti- 
tution is set down at $143. 

The institutions at Marienburg and Angerburg, as_ well 
as the one at Ratibor, have, by single presents, been put in 
condition to acquire real estate for their school and boarding 
purposes, 

In the province of Brandenburg, the institution at Berlin 
owes its first piece of real estate in like manner to a present 
from the king; as there was given to it in the year 1798 by 
order of the sovereign the Pieper property of the value of 
$7,800. It has had, up to the most recent period, the good 
fortune to gain possession of considerable capital by larger 
and smaller charitable bequests, and has thus been enabled 
to acquire ample landed property for its school and domestic 


a 
*The sums named in this Report are given in thalers, silver-groshen and pennies. 
These have been reduced to our currency, assuming that the German thaler and the 


American dollar are equivalent. 
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purposes, and besides to keep a clear productive capital of about 
$59,300. 

The contribution from the state funds of the trifling sum of 
$600 yearly, which Eschke first received in 1798, amounted by 
his death in 1811 to the sum of $5,650; and was expend- 
ed for the salaries of the director Eschke and the teachers 
Grasshoff and Habermass, as well as for the royal free 
pupils, for each of whom Eschke received $150 and for 
that had to meet all their wants. On the appointment of 
his son-in-law and successor Grasshoff, this contribution rose 
to $3,980, partly by the grant of a pension of $300 a year 
to the widow of Eschke, and parily by the increase of the 
director’s salary; and in the year 1817 a stipend of $300 
a year was added for educating teachers, which Neumann, 
afterwards director, first received, and after him Dr. Weid- 
ner. As afterwards the number of stipends rose to two, to 
be given to former seminarists, the number of regular teachers 
was increased by one; the need of means of instruction 
became greater with the increasing attendance, and two 
more half-free scholarships were granted; the state contri- 
bution rose to $5,030 a year, and now stands at $5,056. That 
the institution has, since the year 1840, risen from a school 
attendance of 50 pupils to about 120, the teaching force 
been brought up to four regular teachers, three assistant 
teachers, and one stipendiary, the salaries of the principal 
teachers been raised to the hight of $500, $600, $700, and 
$800, and the scholarships likewise been considerably  in- 
creased, this is owing in part to the economical manage- 
ment practiced, and partly to important bequests which have 
raised its income from capital to upwards of $2,600, while from 
its own earnings at the very trifling tuition fee of $15 a year it 
realizes $450. 

The actual expenses of instructing a pupil of the Berlin 
institution, after deducting that portion which can be reck- 
oned only for the seminary purposes .of the institution, in- 
clusive of the very complete and extensive instruction in signs, 
and instruction in female handicraft and gymnastics, as well 
as the cost of fuel and the rental of the school-premises, 
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amounts to $40 a year per child. The tuition fee of $15, re- 
ceived for about thirty children, is a favor which is granted only 
to those who are entitled to the admission of their children to 
the instruction of the institution, the not altogether destitute in- 
habitants of the province of Brandenburg as well as of the city 
of Berlin, in behalf of those szpernumerary poor deaf-mutes who 
do nut come upon the list of candidates for free schooling, and 
still must be put to school. 

The expenses ef a boarding pupil amount, for board, washing, 
superintendence, fuel and lights, clothing and rent of premises, to 
$80 a year, so that the whofe value of a king’s scholarship 
amounts to $120. 

For the so-called pensioners, i. e., those expectants for whom, 
until their entering the free scholarships, their expenses could 
be paid by the authorities, relatives, &e., the institution has re- 
ecived till now only $60 a year, and has taken as many of them 
as their accommodations permitted. 

The funds of the deaf and dumb institution at Koenigsberg 
always proceed entirely from the state contribution, and suilice 
for an attendance of about thirty pupils; so that if the 
expense for the salaries, means of instruction, &c., be dis- 
tributed among all, the average, as in Berlin, amounts to about 
$40, rather more than less. ‘The institution receives meanwhile 
tuition fees only in a few cases, and in these only one dollar a 
month, so this has most recently yielded not over $36 a 
year. 

If the remaining expenses of the institution are divided amung 
the twenty pupils now present, then each one costs on the 
avgerage $60 besides the instruction; consequently, notwith- 
standing the steward receives only $50 board money for a child 
per year, the cost is more for each pupil than at Berlin. ‘this 
view will repeat itself in all the smaller boarding schools. ‘The 
same domestic arrangement would sufiice for twice as large a 
number of pupils, if the accommodations could admit them, and 
the pecuniary means were at hand. A day school in a well 
situated quarter of the town might be cheaper than the in- 
stitution, and the salaries of the teachers could be arranged more 


favorably. 
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As long as director Neuman lived, the pupils, supported 
by the deputies of KE. and W. Prussia, were in the institution 
at Koeningsberg. After his death in 1833 the deaf and 
dumb schools in Angerburg and Marienburg came immediately 
into existence. They were sustained entirely by legislative 
appropriations, managed as day-schools, and placed under 
the oversight of a seminary-director; by which they gained a 
very cheap, and only a very scanty, force of assistant teachers, 
and were enabled to impart to a certain number of pupils the 
education most necessary for practical life. The average cost of 
one such pupil amounts at Angerburg to $52, and at Marienburg 
to about $62 yearly. 

The funds of the deaf and dumb institution at Posen are 
likewise of legislative origin ; the entire expenses of the insti- 
tution of 23-5 pupils give an average cost of $100 per child; 
a sum which would be much diminished, if the institution 
with the same teaching force was brought up to 45-50 
pupils, and the contiguity with the seminary was entirely set 
aside, and the institution remoyed to a more suitable quarter of 
the town. 

The institution at Stettin receives aid from the deputies, but 
it really exists by charitable contributions, by the interest of 
funds collected through the wise management of its first director, 
school counselor Grassman, and by contributions for the pen- 
sions which town and district communes pay to the institution 
for the support of their deaf and dumb children. 

_ Besides a capital of $6,000 in the real estate of the teachers’ 
seminary the institution possesses a property of about $7,500 ; it 
receives a legislative appropriation of $585 ; also from the town 
of Stettin, yearly, $25; the yearly church collection yields an 
income ot $4,927 ; and it raises by board fees, $576, and by  tui- 
tion fees, $96. 

The charges for a pupil were originally fixed at an aver- 
age of $70 a year, but have been so diminished that at the 
present time they amount as in Angerburg only to about 
$50; the communes and provincial authorities have however 


to bear the cost of clothing, and the institution allows as far 
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as possible all the pupils to have the benefit of the revenue of its 
permanent fund. 

The means of the deaf and dumb institution at Stralsund con- 
sist of $3,400 capital. and some tenements in St. John’s cloister- 
garden, which at the termination of its lease will be taken away 
from the institution. The capital is put at four to five per cent., 
and producos yearly $165 interest. 

Besides this, the institution has a regular income from the 
Neuvorpomeranian treasury of $200, and the same from the pub- 
lic treasury of the town of Stralsund. 

It expends this income as follows: 


In paying the teacher and a female teacher, $340.00 
For rent of school-house and garden, . ; 90.00 
For repairs of tenements belonging to the institution, 10.00 
For fuel and lights, ‘ : ; 55.00 
For keeping up the household furniture, — . 15.00 
For means of instruction, 10.00 
For presents and treats to pupils, . : ‘ 10.00 
For physician and medicines, . . 10.00 
Wages of servants and extra expenses, . ‘ 25.00 

565.00 


The yearly cost of supporting a scholar in clothing and board 
amounts in the average to $45, against which the full charge is 
fixed at $60. In the proved poverty of parents or com- 
munes, more or less of the yearly charge will be remitted. 
For two free scholarships, the Neuvorpomeranian treasury 
pays the fee. 

The institution could not possibly give that which it imparts 
in material respects, if the convent of St. John had not, for an 
exceedingly small charge for board, assumed the care of its pu- 
pils, and in this way make itself of service to the property of the 
tmstitution. It is only to be wished that all the deaf and dumb 
capable of instruction in the administration district of Stralsund 
might in like manner be brought within reach of the beneficence 
of this institution. 

The institution for the deaf and dumb at Breslau, in its report 
for 1854, makes the following specifications: 
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Receipts. 
1. From real estate, (estimated value of rents, ) $2,000.00 
2. Redeemable interests, 4 ‘ ‘ 8.74 
3. Interest of active capital for free disposal, 2,190.18 
4, “ special purposes, 327.49 


5. From otuer treasuries and funds, 
(a) For the six scholarships established 
by his Majesty the king, . $900.00 
(6) For the thitteen scholarships established 
by the Silesian deputies, ‘ 1,625.00 
(c) The yearly contributions of several town- 
communes and freemasons’ lodges of 
Silesia, ‘ ‘ ‘ 272.16 


6. House and church coliections authorized by the 


2797.16 


sovereign in the province of Silesia for 1855, 1,696.85 
7. Voluntary contributions, presents and 
bequests, viz. 
(a) Freewill contributions including the 
appraised value of the king’s pres- 
ent of forty cords of oak wood in the 


(b) Presents, ‘ . 6.00 
(c) Legacies, ‘ 600.00-——1,208 33 
8. Received in the house contribution-box, ‘ 7.19 
9. Received for boarding, clothing, &e.,. . 1,357.22 
10. Sundries, . . 214.52 
Sum of ordinary receipts, : $11,802.69 
Expenses. 
1 For salaries, renumerations and wages of 
teachers, officers, and servants, $1,888.50 
2. For pay of two school-candidates as assistant 
3. For office wants 73.18 
4, For schools and instruction facilities, ? . 29.08 
5. For increase of the institution library, : . 3.90 


6. For household and kitchen furniture, , . 95.47 
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7. For table linen, beds, mattresses, and 
coverlets, 
For washing table, personal, and bed 
For fuel, including the king’s present of 
40 cords oak wood, : ; 
For lights, : 89.65 
For rent for necessary location for the 
institution, $2,000 
lease of a patch of arable land, (} ———2,006.00 
For building, repairs, and chimney 
Contribution to fire company, 22.22 
For board, . 2,492.15 
For clothing of pupils, ; ; 795.18 
For medicine and nursing, 
For distribution of books to meri- 
torious pupils, 
Annuities paid on legacies, 
For capitalizing interest to increase 
the endowment, 145.50 
Sum total of expenses, 9,255.91 
sreslau is, next to Berlin, the best endowed institution for 
the deaf and dumb in Prussia, and grants proportionally the 
most benefits. Higher salaries for the corps of teachers stand in 
near prospect, and will contribute to the otherwise adequate and 
worthy position of the institution. 

The institution possesses as a boarding-school an excellent 
situation, and a superior who finds his greatest satisfaction in its 
increasing usefulness. 

The deaf and dumb institution at Ratibor has, under less fa- 
vorable circumstances of development, yet already gained a pro- 
perty of $7,000, and a yearly income of $2,600 is secured. 

For the deaf and dumb institution at Liegnitz, the Sile- 


sian provineial diet has kept the sum of $2,700 and over for the 
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eventual acquisition of real estate. Besides ten paying pupils at 
$100 each, the diet has granted also $150 for the payment 
of an assistant teacher. The institution however is still too 
small to answer the necessities ot that part of the province 
of Silesia in the center of which it lies; it needs most to 
be fitted to make the experiment of a day-school, which 
in any case will cost less than the boarding-school hitherto 
sustained. 

The deputies of the province of Saxony led the way in 1829 
with a glorious example, as on this depended the extension of 
the education of the deaf and dumb in Prussia, and the crea- 
tion of cheap and suitable institutions, through the establish- 
ment of deaf and dumb schools in the seminaries. The dep- 
uties assumed the institution already existing at Erfurt, 
and established besides deaf and dumb schools in the sem- 
inaries at Magdeburg, Halberstadt and Weissenfels; granted 
yearly $4,000 for the expenses of the same, to wit $1,000 
for each institution; and decided that the expenses of the 
pupils were to be borne by those council districts which 
sent them to the institution. The domestic management 
showed that the expenses were highest in Magdeburg, and 
lowest in Erfurt and Weissenfels; the charges were then 
equalized for all the institutions, and later, (in 1846,) the 
institution at Magdeburg was entirely suppressed, and united 
to the one at Halberstadt; so that now the common ex- 
penses of the three institutions under consideration amount 
only to $3,000. 

The surplus and savings are collected into a central fund at 
Magdeburg, and put at the further disposal of the provincial 
deputies, who have ever to grant the funds anew. 

Since it remained optional to the councilors whether they 
should send the pupils from their respective districts to the 
seminary schools for the deaf and dumb, or to other similar 
institutions, (in case the charges were less,) in this way, besides 
these institutions, the institution of the singer Hauer in 
Quedlinburg could flourish well, and atter Hauer’s death 
the institution at Halle could come into life and prosper. If 
Halle, as a university town, in earlier times at least a very 
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cheap place, and the prosperous seat of many benevolent institu- 
tions, is perhaps the most suitable town for a self-support- 
ing deaf and dumb institution, so was Mr. Klotz also the 
proper man here to establish and develop such an_ enter- 
prise. While he first of all was deeply interested in the 
education of deaf and dumb children of the town of Halle, 
and formed societies and made collections in the province to 
supply the material wants of these children, he was gaining 
means which were to the advantage of all the pupils, and en- 
abled him to charge the councilors and communes less than 


the seminary school which had received no such free im- 


pulse. On the acquisition of a larger capital, his institution 


came into possession of the Sprengel property; the deputies 
have moreover granted him assistance, and important Jegacies 
appear to have secured the permanence of this institution 
above all doubt. Mr. Klotz reckoned the whole expense 
for each child, 

for 1850 at an 

* 

* 


sum $221.17, 
therefore in an average of three years, $73.72. 

sut since he demands only 44-48 dollars yearly for the 
exvenses of a pupil, and the rest is covered from the means 
of the institution, the receipts from collections, presents, 
&e., it redounds peculiarly to the honor of Mr. Klotz, and 
affords a proof that benevolent institutions for the deaf 
and dumb always thrive best when they are permitted to 
acquire real estate, capital, &e., as has been the case with 
the institutions in Berlin, Breslau, Stettin, and Ratibor, as well 
as with the one at Cologne. 

The Westphalian provincial deaf and dumb institute, by 
the wise foresight of its founder the high president Vinckes, 
has from the beginning aimed at this,—to ask from the state 
only the means which were already assigned to the existing 
deaf and dumb institution at Muenster; it expected from the 
provincial diet only aid from the provincial-aid-fund ; and ad- 
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dressed itself for the rest to the generosity of the Westphalians 
in the general yearly collections. The accounts of the above 
mentioned provincial institute show a capital acquired since 
1822 of not less than 29 different presents, legacies, &e., 
to amount of $20,074; and a wise frugality in the ad- 
ministration of these funds, of the proceeds of the yearly 
collection, has now secured to the institute a capital pro- 
perty of $56,933. The general collection of 1853 amounted 
to $3,404, while that for 1854 came to $3,822, or $418 
more; a proof that the interest in the cause is on the rise. 
If now at a yearly expense of about $6,000, 122 pupils are 
educated and supported in the four institutions of the province, 
then each pupil costs, aside from clothing, not more than $50; 
which is understood only when one has examined the circum- 
stances quite closely, and perceived that it is in a meas- 
ure from compassion that any guardian of such children 
takes them in charge for so trifling a compensation as is 
actually received. 

In the Rhine-province, the institution at Cologne is the 
one which before all others was called into being through 
the inspiriting impulse of its director Gronewald, and by 
the members of a private company in Cologne, co-operating 
with him. Originally designed only for the town of Cologne, 
it very soon extended its efficiency over the whole _pro- 
vince, end by acquisition of the so-called cholera-fund has 
struck its roots permanently through the whole extent of the 
same, 

The institution receives for a pupil, according to his means, 
50, 25, 12), or 61 dollars a year, grants entire free-scholar- 
ships, partly from the contributions of the members of the 
society, and partly from the cholera-fund assigned to it ; and 
makes up from these sources for its very trifling yearly fees. 
With a yearly expense of $4,280, and an attendance of 57-60 
pupils, the annual cost for each month amounts to 70-80 dollars. 

The institution at Aix-la-Chapelle has, with in other res- 
pects very fortunate local cireumstances, and the possession oi 
corporate rights, hitherto found no such favorable develop- 
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ment of the property, and has extended its efficiency only to the 
town itself. 

The institution at Moers possesses from benevolent contri- 
butions some private resources; it stands as a Rhenish pro- 
vincial institution on an equal jfooting with the deaf and 
dumb school at Kempen. Both receive contributions from 
the police-street-money-fund of the province, and the board- 
ing charges for the pupils assigned are paid from other funds, of 
which the royal provincial school commission at Koblenz, has 
the disposal. 

The two deaf and dumb schools at Bruehl and Neuwied are 
supported entirely from the appropriations which the Rhenish 
provincial deputies have made for these institutions, to the 
amount of $4000 yearly. The average expenses for a pupil 
amount to about 90 dollars a year. 


V. THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


The art of instructing deaf mutes in language was discovered 
cotemporaneously in Germany and in Spain. 

Joachim Pascha, court-preacher to the Elector Joachim {[L., 
first at Brandenburg, and then at Wusterhausen on the Dosse, 
where he died in 1578, instructed his deaf and dumb daughter 
in language, but has left us no information in regard to his 
method. 

Pedro Ponce, friar of San Salvador, at Sahagun in Leon, 
in 1570 instructed two deaf and dumb brothers and a sister of 
the Constable Pedro de Velasco. From all that has become 
known of him and his efforts, he instructed his pupils in speak- 
ing, reading, and writing in the vernacular language, in arithme- 
tic, in religion, in Latin, Greek, and Italian, also in the mathe- 
matical eciences, history, &c.,; and since it is known that Juan 
Pablo Bonet was secretary to Velasco, (whose sister Ponce had 
instructed,) it is not improbable that Bonet had knowledge of 
his predecessor’s method, and has transmitted it to posterity in 
his work—Reducion de las letras y arte para ensepnar a (h)ablar 
los mudos, Madrid, 1620—perhaps with his own additions and 
improvements. 
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According to Neumann, who saw the originalin the imperial 
library at Vienna, this work does all honor to its composer. 
It extends for the most part over the language of sounds, and is 
written with a knowledge of its mechanism which, for the time 
in which it appeared, really deserves admiration. It treats, in 
the first part, of the letters of the alphabet, their invention, 
and with what organs of speech the corresponding sounds 
are made. In the second part are given first the causes 


of dumbness and deafness, and some means for the removal 
of the latter. Then follows the explanation of the manual 
alphabet. Next the formation of sounds is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Last is the discourse on the union of the letters 


(the formation of syllables.) A brief Spanish grammar forms 


the third section. 

What Carrion (a cotemporary of Bonet) and Pietro de 
Castro accomplished, comes less into account for the op- 
posite method, as the cause was neglected in Spain; while in the 
Netherlands, Van Helmont in 1657 and after him Amman in 
1692, cultivated with equal zeal the language of sounds in 
the instruction of deaf and dumb children; and the latter 
especially, in his “ Dissertatio de loquela,”’ Amsterdam, 1700, 
has so accurately fixed the method of articulation, that all 
later so called discoverers of it can only be termed his follow- 
ers. 

At the same time with him Wallis appeared in Oxford with 
and found in 


his “ Tractatus grammatico-physicus de loquela,’ 
Braidwood a successor who established the great London Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb, of which at a later time his nephew 
Watson assumed the direction. 

To the second half of the 18th century it was however reserved 
to bring the education of the deaf and dumb to an effective 
result, as the exertions of Pereira, the Abbé l Epée, and 
ieinicke interested all civilized Europe, and established per- 
manent institutions which have remained to our day the nur- 
series of the education of the deaf and dumb. 

Pereira, a Spaniard by birth, had in his native land, at 
first in Cadiz, paid attention to the efforts of Ponce; and in 


f 

f 
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France at La Rochelle instructed a deaf lad with such success 
that he attracted public notice, and ventured to present his next 
scholar to the Academy in Paris. Pereira also aaopted the me- 
thod which Ponce, Bonet, Amman and Wallis had considered 
and followed as entirely according to nature; he taught his deaf- 
mutes to speak, write and read, as Ernaud taught besides the 
reading of spoken language from the lips, and latter Heinicke 
did in Germany. 

Then came the Abbé l Epée, a Frenchman by birth, a lively 
peculiar spirit; who without regard to any still existing partial 
ability to hear, without regard to the unavoidable necessity that 
the deaf-mute should be restored to civil life through the 
language of words, entered into the natural mode of ex- 
pression of the deaf and dumb by pantomimic signs, and 
devised and perfected a system of signs which met the de- 
cided opposition of both Pereira and Heinicke, then was 
brought by the Abbé before the tribunal of European 
scientific academies for final decision, and made the more talk of 
itself as the Abbé |’ Epée was implicated, in behalf of a deaf 
mute named Solar, in a suit, which has been immortalized in 
Bouilly’s play, “ L’ Abbé de I Epée,” which by Kotzebue’s 
German translation has also become so well known among us 
that the merits of our German countryinan Heinicke are forgot- 
ten, and the Abbé I’ Epée is looked upon as the sole creator and 
founder of deaf and dumb education. 

It cannot be the place here to decide whether the followers of 
the method of the Abbé l Epée, that is, the French school of 
deaf and dumb instruction, or the method. brought out by Hei- 
nicke in Germany, of instruction in articulation and speech, the 
so called German school, be alone in the right. The course of 
development of each has given the most complete materials for 
judgment as to its results. 

In Prussia all the institutions for the deaf and dumb follow 
the German method of instruction, as do the rest of the insti- 
tutions of Germany, and with some modifications also the 
institutions of Austria, although these were at first con- 
ducted after the French model. In England there is only 
the large deaf and dumb institution at London, which, allied 
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to us Germans, has remained true to the method established by 
Wallis and Watson ; in Spain, in the institution at Madrid, the 
methods now existing among us were adopted, and the more 
recently established schools for the deaf and dumb in Norway at 
once joined the German school. 

The institutions of France, Great Britain, (except London,) 
and America, and the institutions at Copenhagen, Stockholm 
and St. Petersburg, have followed the method of the Abbé I 
Epée ;_ but already in the beginning of this century assumed the 
position of devoting special attention to “ Instruction in Artic- 
ulation,” although means and end are still far from a fitting 
harmony. 

From the nature of the human organism, the perfection of 
spoken language in men with all their senses is conditional, 

1. On the sense of hearing ; 

2. On the apparatus of the organs of speech. 

if the sense of hearing is wanting, then the child as little 
learns of itself to speak, as one. who never in his life has heard 
Chinese will understand and speak the language of the middle 
kingdom. But, just as to him there remains the ‘possibility of 
learning the language mentioned, so soon as a competent person 
instructs him in it, so also does there remain to the deaf and 
dumb child the possibility of producing spoken language, if his 
organs of speech are still existing in a normal condition, 
and a competent person gives him an_ introduction to_ its 
use, 

The fact is, that in deaf and dumb children the organs of 
speech are generally found in a normal condition. Very rarely 
does the case occur, that partial palsies of the muscles of the face 
render articulation difficult, or impossible ; still more rarely are 
deafness and organic malformation of the orifice of the mouth, 
(as, for example, wolf’s mouth, harelip, &e.,) coexistent in the 
same individual. The possibility of speech certainly exists in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, on the ground of normal 
organs of speech ; the probability of learning it depends, if the 
sight and feeling of the deaf-mute are good, only on the skill of 
his teacher. 

The sound of the voice will be a pleasant one, if there 
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exists in the deaf-mute from birth enly a power to hear vow- 
el sounds; this sound will be just as pleasant, if the hearing 
was first lost after the deaf and dumb child had already spok- 
en eonnectedly ; it can be an endurable, nay a quite tolerable 
one, the speech can be quite intelligible, if the cause of 
the deafness has not at the same time operated to trouble 
or palsy those organs which make up the natural neces- 
sary reflex action between the organs of hearing and those 
of the voice. 

In a review of the results of a deaf and dumb institution in 
respect to articulation, one must not overlook the above con- 
siderations, nor charge the teacher with the injury which sickness 
has done to the organs of speech. 

The art of reading spoken language from the lips is in 
all institutions of the German school carefully cultivated ; it 
requires, 

(a) A practiced eye ; 

(6) A good stock of words,—(without which the related 


sounds cannot be distinguished from one another, when the con- 


nection does not aid in the understanding) ; 

(c) Dexterity in the paradigms, and in the construction of 
sentences. As far as continuous practice through the whole 
course of instruction can effect it, every one desirous of know- 
ledge will easily be brought in the deaf and dumb schools; it 
remains however to be observed that those pupils who read the 
spoken language very perfectly from the lips do not for that 
reason themselves have the pleasantest voice ; facility in reading 
from the lips and a pleasant sound of the voice are not neces- 
sarily associated with each other. 


[To be continued. ] 
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CULTURE. 
BY W. E. IJAMS, 


Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Iowa City, Iowa. 


Aw education may be a curse to its possessor, and knowl- 
edge may be a destructive force, and not a benefit to society. 
The popular idea as to the nature and effects of an education is 
not always correct. 

Science is a trenchant blade. Place it in the hands of a cor- 
rupt man, and you imperil the cause of truth. 

Knowledge is always power, but it is often power on the side 
of vice and crime. , 

We who are engaged in imparting instruction must feel that 
there is for literature and science a mission, beside awaken- 
ing a love of the beautiful in nature, beside improving the 
physical condition and material prosperity of the race, beside 
assisting commerce, agriculture and the arts and arms of 
men. 

It cannot be proved that science, unassisted, possesses power 
either to humanize a savage nation, or moralize an enlightened 
one. 

From these premises, some of which may seem to stand quite 
near the paradoxical, we infer that an education, to be useful 
and desirable, must not be simply addressed to the intellect, but 
must also cover man’s physical, and above all his moral 
nature; and knowledge, to be beneficial, must not only be 
useful knowledge, but must be communicated by the in- 
structor in such a manner as to point to the Infinite Source of 
all knowledge. 

The perfection of teaching possesses neither dignity nor utility, 
when it is entrusted to narrow souls who labor merely for 
bread, and have no other aim than to impart the bare facts 
of science, disregarding the higher wants of the human 
mind. 

The teacher may have it in his power “to allure im- 
mortal souls to brighter worlds, and lead the the way,” and still 
he may forget his true mission, and by his skillful training 
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of the intellect and neglect of the heart may contribute toward 
making mental giants, but spiritual dwarfs. 

Of course, the man who denies the divine origin of revelation, 
and also every secular mind, will ridicule the idea that 
there is anything better than pecuniary success and 
material progress. Of course, such will point to. the facts of 
commerce, and the reports of the Patent Office, and tell us that 
these are the proudest fruits of human culture. But to him 
who follows the Great Teacher there is an ever present conscious- 
ness of accountability to a higher tribunal than public senti- 
ment. 

The true preceptor is he whose motive is benevolence, 
and whose aim is not merely to cultivate the intellect, nor 
to impart human knowledge, nor to make good citizens and 
moral men, but rather he whose chief object is to make 
Christian scholars; he who can lead his disciples untainted 
through all the false hervism of Homer, through all the ele- 
gant diction but unelegant morals of Horace, through all 
the absurd myths of classical literature; he who can by con- 
trast show the excellence of religion over superstition, and 
who can conduct his classes through the beauties of natural 
science, ever pointing them not only to Nature’s laws, but to the 
divine Lawgiver. 

Religion, and not science, is the world’s elevating power. 
The former is not the equal but the superior; not the ser- 
vant, but the master of the latter. And wherever its friends 
stand, whether at the head of the nation, in the pulpit, or 
at the bar, as merchant princes, or obscure laborers, as teach- 
ers or taught, one controlling desire should animate them ; 
and that desire should correspond to the sentiment of a 
heathen artist, who was accustomed to say “I paint for Eterni- 


ty.” 

No one would place an instrument of death in the hands 
of a maniac, but such is a-secular education in the hands 
of a corrupt and sceptical man. It inflates him with pride, and 
he draws the glittering blade of unsanctified science against the 
cause of truth and humanity. 


Take the privilege of moral training:and religious culture 
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from the Christian teacher, and you rob his profession of all its 
glory, you sink to a mere drudgery that which should kindle the 
warmest enthusiasm, for the simple reason that bare science has 
neither a renovating nor spiritualizing power, and at best can 
only impart discipline and knowledge to the mind, leaving that 
discipline and knowledge to be used as their possessor’s moral 
nature may dictate. 

Learned infidels, depraved savans, graduated worldlings and 
educated misers are living proofs that science is too weak to 
elevate our race. 

Let us then who are engaged in the noble, and noble because 
useful, work of teaching, whether we occupy a professorial chair, 
or a position where we may teach the “hand to speak, the eye to 
hear a silent language,” or may pour the light of truth into the 
shadowed minds of the untutored blind, or wherever thrown, let 
us in God’s name carry the spirit and truths of religion into the 
hearts of those who look to us for knowledge, and then 
may we rest peaceful in the thought that we are sending 
forth from us cadets trained for the army of truth, whose ex- 
amples and words in resisting evil and doing good must contribute 
toward the final emancipation of humanity from ignorance, 
misery, and sin. 


THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE MICH- 
IGAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND 
THE BLIND. 


THE Michigan Asylum has adopted a plan for buildings 
similar to that of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. The portion first erected was the building de- 
signed ultimately for school-rooms, and this was at first suf- 
ficient for the entire accommodation of the Institution for 
all purposes. The rapid growth of the Institution soon 
caused more room to be needed; and the legislature having 
made a liberal appropriation for the object, the erection of 
the main building was commenced, and on the 15th of July last 
the corner-stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies. The 
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“ Wolverine Citizen,” published at Flint, where the Institution 
has its location, contains a full account of the exercises of the oc- 
casion, which we are sorry to be under the necessity of 
abridging. 

After prayer and the reading of letters from persons invited 
but unable to attend, the Rev. B. M. Fay, the Principal of 
the Institution, delivered an address, in which, after a brief 
sketch of what has been done in this and other countries 
for the education of the Deaf and Dumb and the instruc- 
tion of the Blind, he proceeds to give a history of the Michigan 
Asylum, which we copy, with the remainder of the address to 
the close. 

PART OF MR. FAY’S ADDRESS. 


“In whose mind the idea of Asylums in Michigan was first 
conceived, or what peculiar circumstances, if ,any, led to it, 
I have not been able to ascertain. Hon. Edward H. Thom- 
son was in the Legislature of 1848, when the first action 
was taken in the matter, and was instrumental in procur- 
ing the passage of a bill establishing the Asylums. Others 
doubtless united with him in this movement, but their names are 
not on record. 

The first recorded action is the passage {of a joint resolution, 
approved Feb. 29, 1848, that “our Senators in Congress be di- 
rected and our Representatives requested ” to use their efforts to 
procure a grant of land irom the general government, sufficient 
for the erection of Asylums for the Insane, and also for the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Blind. 

An act was passed at that session—as stated above—establish- 
ing the Asylums, and appropriating eight sections of State Salt 
Spring lands for the erection of suitable buildings, ours to be 
called the Michigan Asylum for Educating the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind. 

The government of said j}Asylums was vested in a Board 
of Trustees, of five members, elected annually by the Leg- 
islature, but the first Trustees under this act to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor. Trustees to have the control of the 
Asylums—to appoint a Principal for each, whose respective 
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salaries should not exceed eight hundred dollars per annum— 
said principal to nominate for the action of the Board all 
necessary subordinate officers, and dismiss them for ineffi- 
ciency or misconduct. Trustees to be judges of the ability 
of candidates for admission, to defray their own expenses, and 
require parents and guardians in all cases to pay the neces- 
sary expenses where they possess the ability, otherwise the 
same to be defrayed out of the Asylum funds. Board au- 
thorized to receive proposals for donation of lands, money or 
other materials for the location and building of Asylum— 
shall appoint one of their number acting Commissioner, 
whose duty it shall be to make immediate selection of lands 
appropriated, and shall also have the superintendence of the 
erection of buildings, under the direction of the Board, his salary 
not to exceed eight hundred dollars. 

In his message to the Legislature of 1849, Gov. Ransom 
says that, as the lands could not be made available for the 
erection of buildings, and no other funds had been appropri- 
ated for the object, and none to pay for the services or ex- 
penses of the Trustees, he had deemed it expedient to defer 
their appointment ; and recommends that nothing further be 
done under the act, till all the land can be sold, or funds drawn 
from some other source, to enable the Trustees, when appoint- 
ed, to carry out the humane and important objects of the trust. 
He reiterates the recommendation that provision should be made 
for the establishment of these benevolent institutions, at the ear- 
liest period practicable. 

At this session, the act of 1848 was so amended that, in- 
stead of eight, fifteen sections of Salt-Spring lands were appro- 
priated. 

A joint resolution was again passed, that our Senators in 
Congress be directed and Representatives requested to use 
their efforts in procuring a grant of thirty thousand acres of 
land for the Asylums. 

To the Legislature of 1850, the Board of Trustees, consist- 
ing of Charles C. Hascall, Charles E. Stuart, John B. Cook, 
C. H. Taylor and Elon Farnsworth, made their first report ; 
in which they state that the village of Flint had been select- 
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ed as the site of the Asylum for the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Blind; from the citizens of which they 
had received three thousand dollars, by notes payable in six, 
twelve, and eighteen months, and also ten acres of land, the 
proceeds of which were to be applied to the erection of build- 
ings, and supposed to be worth one thousand ‘dollars ; and_ten 
additional acres of land, donated for the site of said Asylum. 
They urge the importance of having the Institutions go in- 
to operation as early as possible; and that funds, besides 
those derived from the sajt-spring lands, are essential. 
That as the deaf and dumb and the blind cannot partake 
of the benefits of the common schools, a portion of the com- 
mon school fund should be set apart for their benefit at a 
public Institution; they urge finally, as reason for early ac- 
tion in the matter, that the promisory notes which had. been giv- 
en, should a long time elapse before they were collected, might 
fail of ever being co!lected at all. 

Gov. Barry, in his message, calls the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to the fact that there are not sufficient endowments for the 
Asylum. 

At that session, ten additional sections of salt-spring lands 
were appropriated ; also the sum of five thousand dollars out 
of the general fund; but no more than one thousand to be 
drawn within one year of said act, nor more than three 
thousand the year following, or any other year thereafter ; the 
State to be reimbursed the said five thousand dollars, by the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the salt-spring lands selected for the Asy- 
lums. 

The same Board of Trustees was re-elected in Joint Con- 
vention. Hon. Kinsley §S. Bingham was nominated and 
voted for as Trustee, but not elected. In the same category 
were the Hon. G. W. Peck, Hon. Sanford M. Green, Hon. 
Whitney Jones, Hon. James Seymour, Hon. Thomas J. 
Drake, and Hon. G. H. Hazelton. In such company defeat 
itself was a triumph. Hon. Wm. M. Fenton was voted for and 
elected, but not eligible to the office, being then Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The State Constitution of Michigan, as ordained in 1850, 
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Article 13, Section 10, reads thus,—“ Institutions for the benefit 
of those persons who are deaf and dumb, blind, or insane, shall 
always be fostered and supported.” 

In 1851, the Trustees reported that the establishment of 
an institution for the insane was an object of more immediately 
pressing necessity than the other institutions proposed, that 
the deaf and dumb and the blind might be comfortably 
supported in their own families; of course deprived of the 
advantage of instruction. Much the larger portion of the 
report (which is an able one) is devoted to the consideration of 
the insane. They discuss the questions of uniting deaf mutes 
and the blind in the same institution, and finally recommend it. 
They have been advised by no less authority than Mr. Samuel 
G. Howe, of Boston, to build a small school-house in some 
central portion of the State, and let the deaf and dumb and 
the blind board in families adjacent, and attend school ; a plan 
which has not been adopted by a single State in the Union, not 
even by Dr. Howe himself. 

Gov. Barry, in his message, says again that the means aporo- 
priated for the Asylums are entirely inadequate. — 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Hon. Elon Farnsworth and 
Hon. Charles H. Taylor, Secretary of State, for eloquent ad- 
dresses in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on 
the condition of the unfortunate deaf and dumb, the blind, and 
the insane. 

In 1853, (the first of the biennial sessions) the Trustees report 
that the salt-spring lands are estimated to be worth $2 per acre ; 
sixteen thousand acres had been appropriated, which would 
amount to thirty-two thousand dollars, but the sales would be 
slow for a few years to come, at least. 

They say that, estimating our population at 450,000, a tax 
of ten thousand dollars would amount to less than two and 
one quarter cents to each individual ; or, computing the cash 
value of the taxable property of the State at one hundred 
millions (and it could not be less), the levy of a tax of ten 
thousand dollars, would be just one tenth of a mill upon a dollar, 
which would be a tax of ten cents upon every thousand dollars 


of property valuation. 
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So light a tax for so humane and beneficent a purpose, it was 
believed no individual in the State would object: to. 

Upon the Asylum grounds at Flint, two hundred dollars 
of the amount donated by the citizens of that village had 
been expended since the last report, in clearing, fencing, 
and seeding. 

Gov. McClelland, in his message, does not allude to the 
Asylum. 

An appropriation was made of three thousand dollars out of 
the general fund, for the construction of buildings and other 
purposes, for the Asylum for the deaf and dumb and the blind— 
making it the duty of the Trustees to adopt a plan for the build- 
ing on the site selected, advertise for proposals, make contracts 
with bidders, &c.; the three thousand dollars to be reimbursed 
to the general fund by the proceeds of the sale of lands appro- 
priated to the Asylum fund. 

The Trustees elected at that session, for the term of four 
years, were Sheldon McKnight, Bela Hubbard, Perly J. 
Spaulding, Israel Kellogg and James B. Walker. Mr. Spaul- 
ding afterwards declined the office, and Judge Barber 
was appointed in his stead by Gov. Parsons. This Board 
organized by appointing Sheldon McKnight, President; Be- 
la Hubbard, Secretary; J. B. Walker, Treasurer; Israel 
Kellogg, Building Commissioner at Kalamazoo, and J. B. 
Walker, at Flint. They deputed two of their number, 
Messrs. Walker and Hubbard, to visit eastern institutions 
for deaf mutes and for the blind, with a view of obtaining infor- 
mation which should govern them in proceeding to construct 
Asylums in this State. 

The result of information thus obtained was that the Trustees 
deemed it advisable to open a school as soon as possible, in a suit- 
able building rented for that purpose. Having procured such a 
building, and appointed the present incumbent Principal, ad- 
vertisements and circulars were issued, giving notice that the 
Asylum would be open for the reception of pupils on the 1st of 
February, 1854. 

On the 6th of February, we received our first pupil; others 
followed, until the 18th of April, when we numbered twelve 
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pupils, eleven deaf-mutes and one blind. With this number we 
closed the first session on the last of the succeeding July. 
After a vacation of two months, we commenced our second 
session, with twenty-one pupils—seventeen deaf-mutes and four 
blind. 

The first Asylum building—designed for school rooms— 
was commenced during the summer of 1854, and progressed 
as far as the funds which had been appropriated would 
warrant. 

In their respective messages to the Legislature of 1855, 
both Goy. Parsons and Goy. Bingham made favorable al- 
lusions to the Asylums, and recommended that they be 
sustained. 

At that session of the Legislature, amendments to the 
original act of 1848 were passed, making board and _ tuition 
free to all candidates from this State; and giving the Trust- 
ees power to increase the salaries of the Principals beyond 
the limitation which had been fixed ; the salary of each, however, 
not to exceed eighteen hundred dollars. An appropriation from 
the general fund, of thirty-three thousand dollars, was made, to 
complete the building already commenced for the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, and to defray the necessary expenses of the insti- 
tution for the years 1855 and 1856. 

With the funds thus appropriated, the work on the build- 
ing was recommenced, and carried forward until the spring 
of 1856, when it was so far ready to be occupied that 
we took possession of it, with forty-seven pupils and four teach- 
ers. The entire cost of the building was about thirty thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

During the session which commenced in the autumn of 
1856—which is our present session—we had 77 pupils, our 
present number, and two teachers were added. The whole num- 
ber of persons occupying the new building—including pupils, 
teachers, servants, and family of Principal—was ninety; a 
number greater than the building could accommodate con- 
veniently, for all the purposes required in such an establish- 
ment; hence was the necessity of commencing as soon as 
possible the construction of the main edifice; and the Trustees 
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asked an appropriation of the Legislature of 1857 for this pur- 
pose. 

Gov. Binghan, in his annual message, said, “ It is the dictate 
of sound policy as well as of humanity, that these great charities 
should be made effective for the accomplishment of the truly be- 
nevolent and praiseworthy objects for which they were establish- 
ed.” 

Up to this time the two Asylums, this and the one in progress 
for the insane, at Kalamazoo, had been controlled by one 
Board of Trustees. But the last Legislature enacted that 
there should. be separate Boards for each Asylum, each 
Board to consist of three members, to be appointed by the 
Governor; one for the term of six years, one for four, and one 
for two years. 

It was also enacted that where deaf-mutes and the blind, 
residing in this State, on account of their poverty, are unable to 
furnish themselves with suitable clothing and other neces- 
sary expenses for attending school at the Asylum, the Board 
of Trustees shall have discretionary power to render them 
such assistance, not exceeding twenty dollars per annum for each 
person ; all such moneys to be charged to the county of which 
the person assisted was a resident. 

An appropriation was made of seventy-five thousand dollars 
for two years, for arrearages, purchasing land, fencing lot, sus- 
taining the institution, and erecting buildings. 

The Governor appointed Trustees, James B. Walker, for six 
years; Benjamin Pierson, for four years; and John P. LeRoy, 
for two years. 

They proceeded, according to the terms of the act of 
appropriation, to purchase additional land, making the whole 
number of acres now owned by the State for the use of the Asy- 
lum about ninety. 

They also proceeded, as soon as the Spring opened, to lay the 
foundation for our main building; and here we are to-day, in the 
condition you now behold. 

It will be observed that our progress, though gradual, has 
been rapid, especially since the opening of our school, a little 
more than three years ago. 
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Then we had three thousand dollars of available funds, 
three thousand more in promissory notes, twenty acres of uncul- 
tivated lands, and twelve uninstructed pupils. 

To-day we have one noble building completed ; funds sufficient 
to sustain the institution for two years, and lay the walls of an- 
other building such as is indicated by these foundations before 
you ; about ninety acres of land—a large portion of it under culti- 
vation ; and seventy-seven pupils, whose countenances show some 
signs of intelligence. 

We think that results more favorable, in the same length of 
time, have not been witnessed in the commencement of any sim- 
ilar institution in our country. 

We speak this not in a spirit of boasting; it is not owing 
to any superior wisdom of those who have been concerned 
in the management of the institution—though the several 
Boards of Trustees have acted judiciously and _ efficiently ; 
the two first Boards (composed of the same individuals) 
were required to make bricks without straw, and nobly did 
their work ; they thoroughly investigated all matters pertain- 
ing to the subject, visited similar institutions in Eastern 
States, presented eloquent and forcible appeals to the Legis- 
lature, but all in vain; no, not all, they prepared the way, 
they were forerunners, they were the voice crying in the wil- 
derness ; the Board elected in 1853 laid the foundations of the 
Michigan Asylums; and, whatever may be thought of their ad- 
ministration of affairs at present, posterity will award them jus- 
tice, and hold their names in grateful remembrance; jit is not, 
I say, owing to any superior wisdom of those who have been 
concerned in the management of the institution, but it is 
to be ascribed to the fostering care of Divine Providence. It 
is—in a word—because an unseen agency has touched the hearts 
of our legislators with a sympathy for the unfortunate. To that 
unseen agency be all the praise. 

There have been times, especially at the commencement 
of the institution, when our prospects seemed dark, when we 
were surrounded with difficulties and discouragements, and 
could look nowhere but to a higher than human aid for 
relief; and that relief, sooner or later, always came—impres- 
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sing us indelibly with the lesson, that it is always safe to 
proceed right onward in a noble achievement, looking ever 
to a wisdom and power infinitely higher than ours for suc- 
cess. And we desire on this public occasion gratefully to 
acknowledge that our fears have been dissipated, obstacles re- 
moved out of the way, and our efforts succeeded beyond our most 
sanguine expectations; and attribute all this prosperity to the 
Great Author of all good. 

This is eminently a philanthropic Christian enterprise. The 
funds which have been so liberally appropriated, the buildings, 
are allsacredly set apart 


which have been and are to be erected 
and consecrated to the benefit of such as form yonder group, and 
others like them, in future years. 

These imposing buildings will be an ornament and an 
honor to the State of Michigan; but that is not the object 
for which they are erected ; they will increase the growth of the 
neighboring city, and add to the wealth of the surrounding 
country ; but not for this are they brought into existence; no, 
they are designed solely for the intellectual, social and moral el- 
evation of such as these now in your presence; for their welfare 
in the present and future life. 

These structures will stand when our bodies shall have 
crumbled into dust ; stand—the monuments of the liberality 
of the State—monuments of the early educational enter- 
prise of Michigan. During years long future, an influence 
shall go forth from them, diffusing consolation in many an 
afflicted family ; cheering the sadness of many a fond parent ; 
irradiating the countenance of many a desponding child 
with intelligence and joy , training many an immortal mind for 
immortal felicity.” 

The Building Commissioner then read a list of the arti- 
cles to be deposited under the corner-stone ; after which the 
stone was laid in its place by the Governor of the State, 
who at the same time made a brief and appropriate address, 
after which an eloquent speech was delivered by Mr. Leach, 
Representative in Congress of the District in which Flint is 
situated. After this, addresses were made in signs by Messrs. 
Breg and Denison, deaf-mutes, and teachers in the Asylum. 
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Their remarks, having been previously written out by them- 
selves, were at the same time read to the audience, as follows: 


MR. W. L. M. BREG’S ADDRESS, 


“This noble edifice, the laying of whose corner stone we 
now celebrate, will be the pride and ornament of Michigan, to 
whom much credit will be given for her prudent and wise liber 
ality towards her afflicted children. Its many friends will re- 
joice with me that this building will rank next to the new one 
for the deaf and dumb in New York in magnitude and magni- 
ficence. As the audience recur to the period when humane and 
philanthrophic institutions began to invite the unfortunate to be 
educated, they will be much impressed with the rapid progress of 
philanthropy. 

The ancients attained a warlike oratory and philosophical 
fame, but not philanthrophy, which shines in our age like a 
diamond. My chief curiosity is, that in the splendor and 
magnificence of Israel no humane asylum was opened to the 
afflicted. God, who could have taught the Jews how to 
build asylums, fixed the time of the beginning of philanthro- 
pie institutions after the Christian era. The Son of Man 
wrought wonderful miracles upon the deaf and dumb and 
the blind, having much compassion upon them. Thus Chris- 
tianity began philanthropy. The deaf and dumb remained 
in ignorance till 1760, when the sunshine of education began 
to dispel the darkness enveloping their minds. At this time 
the Abbé de I’ Epée, whose name stands in the world for 
perfect benevolence, established the first school for the deaf 
and dumb at his own expense. His success soon led to the 
establishment of many other schools for the deaf and dumb. 
When the success which attended the French and English 
schools for the deaf and dumb was known, so great was the 
compassion of a few benevolent individuals for the unfortu- 
nate ones of our own country, that they delayed not to send 
a philanthrophist—the deceased Gallaudet—to England and 
France, to obtain knowledge of the system of teaching. In 
1817, this benevolent man established the American Asylum at 
Hartford, the first on the Western continent. Since then, 
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many institutions for the deaf and dumb have sprung up in 
the United States. I am very proud to have been born in the 
United States, where much attention is paid to the education of 
not only speaking and hearing children, but also of the mute 
and the blind. . 

I thank God that ‘ the silent children’ are restored to society, 
and enjoy the privilege of conversing with whom they please. 
On their going to school, the blank of their minds disap- 
pears, and intelligence is developed as if by magic. They 
still labor, and ever must, under many difficulties and dis- 
advantages, which speaking and hearing persons cannot realize. 
However, they are contented and happy ; and satisfied with their 
lot. How precious the thought to the deaf and dumb, that 
the first voice which they shall hear is that of the great 
physician, and then they will gladly sing sweet strains of 


music to him.” 
MR. JAMES DENISON’S ADDRESS. 


“Forty years ago, when Gallaudet and Clere commenced 
their works of benevolence in America, Michigan was a vast 
wilderness, inhabited by the aborigines, except here and there, 
where the white man had planted a few small settlements. 
Now, how great the contrast! Cities and villages have started 
into life on every side. Detroit, from being a mere collection of 
log huts and fur traders’ depots, has taken her stand as 
one of the principal places in the United States in popu- 
lation and importance. District Schools, Academies, and 
High Seminaries of learning have sprung up and flourished 
under the enlightened policy of Michigan. Young in years, 
she takes the lead of the sisterhood of States in provid- 
ing for the educational wants of her children, and among 
them all she does not forget the unfortunate—the deaf and dumb 
and the blind. 

We meet to-day to lay the corner-stone of the buildings she 
has granted most ample means to construct; guided by her 
solicitude for the welfare of those deprived of the ‘most 
precious gifts of hearing and sight.’ In erecting these 
edifices, Michiga will build for herself a monument, on 
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whose enduring front will be perpetuated in characters of gold 
the record of a generosity not less noble than just. 

Through their portals, many will enter to be shown for the 
first time the fountain of knowledge, and the way to ‘ that 
bright and beautiful land’ ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.’ The deaf and dumb 
will be told, in their own expressive and graceful pantomime, 
how there the ‘children of silence’ shall become ‘angels of 
melody.’ Their lot in this world will bear more gently on them, 
when they know that their voices shall mingle in the anthem 
of praise and thanksgiving, ever ascending from the Heavenly 
Choir to the throne of the Most High. And the hearts of 
the blind will be made glad with the promise of the day when 
their eyes shall behold the Sun of Righteousness in all his glory 
and majesty. 

It may not be deemed amiss, if I bring these remarks to a 
close with a few words concerning myself, especially as my 
connection with this Institution is soon to be dissolved. A 
son of the lamented Gallaudet is at Washington, attempting to 
establish there a school for the deaf and ‘dumb, as the 
father established one at Hartford. He has called me to assist 
him in his noble undertaking. Though aware that his good 
opinion is not warranted by my merits, yet such a call I 
cannot refuse. It is with deep regret that I look forward to 
the hour of parting with Mr. and Mrs. Fay, whose many acts 
of kindness I have, as yet, done nothing to deserve or to repay. 
The fragrance of the memory of these acts will ever be with me 
a continual benediction until the end of life’s pilgrimage. If the 
best wishes of a humble individual like myself for their success 
and prosperity, can accomplish anything, I give them with my 
whole heart und soul. - 

Under their management this Institution has acquired its 
present high position; it has steadily increased in the confi- 
dence and affection of its supporters from the commence- 
ment; and bids fair, if continued under the same judicious 
supervision, to rise to a prosperity and an influence that will 
place it among the first of the institutions ofthe kind in our 
country. And though I regret that I shall not share the 
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blessing of the bright days in store for it, I shall always rejoice 
to mark the progress in the path to usefulness and suc- 
cess of the MicniGaAN AsyLUM FOR THE DrEar AnD DuMB 
AND THE 

After this, the Building Commissioner gave a minute 
description of the plan of the buildings. He says, “ With 
the appropriation made by the Legislature last winter we 
hope to get up the walls that are commenced and get the roof 
on; and we hope the next Legislature will appropriate suf- 
ficient to enable us to complete the building during the two suc- 
ceeding years; when we shall be able to accommodate 350 
pupils.” 

The benediction was then pronounced, and the guests 
moved in order into the Asylum building, where they sat 
down to an entertainment; and had a good time with toasts and 


speeches. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF “THE NEW 
ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION OF DEAF MUTES.” 
Reported by Wm. M. Chamberlain, of South Reading, Mass. 

THE Board of Managers met at the United States Hotel 
in Amherst, N. H., on Thursday, October Ist, 1857, at ten 
o'clock, A. M., agreeable to previous appointment. The 
meeting was called to order by the President. Prayer by 
Mr. David. The roll was called and the following persons 
answered to their names, viz: Messrs. Atkins, Brown, Bar- 
rett, Chamberlain, David and Homer. The President re- 
marked that since the last Convention Mr. Wilson Derby, 
of South Weymouth, Mass., Manager for the State of 
Massachusetts, had resigned his post, and that he had 
appointed Mr. Joseph O. Sanger, of Westboro’, Mass., to 
fill the place till the meeting of the Board. He wished to 
know if the Board had any objections to that gentleman. 
They replied that they had not, and Mr. Sanger, having 
expressed his willingness to serve as Manager, was installed 
for the rest of the term of office which expires in September, 
1858. 
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The President then said that he supposed that he must give 
his reasons for calling a meeting of the Board. One reason 
was that the Constitution required it. He had other reasons 
which he would explain in due season. He was glad to see so 
many present, and thought there would have been a full attend- 
ance if Mr. Emerson, of Maine, had not been obliged to at- 
tend the State Fair at Bangor, and Mr. Lewis, of Connecticut, 
prevented from coming by the death of his youngest child. 
He had called them together for no political purpose, but to 
consult how best to promote the interests of the Association. 
He recommended that the time and place of the next Con- 
vention receive the careful consideration of those present, in 
order to make a judicious choice with reference to the con- 
venience of all concerned. The Association’s affairs ap- 
peared to have prospered very well, in spite of difficulties, 
during the three years it had been in operation. The idea of 
forming an Association of Deaf Mutes originated with George M. 
Lucas, Esq., of Bradford, Vt.,and the laudable efforts of that 
gentleman for the accomplishment of that object deserved to be 
gratefully remembered. 

He thought that the matters of “ Orator of the Day,” and 
“ Interpreter” for the next Convention, might be deferred to 
some other time, but the gentlemen of the Board could do as 
they thought best. He had heard some remarks on the 
expediency of discontinuing the arrangement with the 
“ Annals,” but did not like the idea of doing so. He thought 
the “ Annals” was the best publication we could use as the 
organ of our Association. It would cost too much to pub- 
lish one at our own expense, and he had heard no complaints 
about it from the members; on the contrary, many had been 
induced to join the Association who would not have done so 
if they could not have the “ Annals,” and the arrangement 
seemed to satisfy them all. If the members liked the “ An- 
nals,” and wished them continued, they had a right to them. 
It would depend upon them and net on the Board whether 
the subscription to the “ Annals” was discontinued. Any 
decision in regard to the publication must be deferred until 
the next Convention, when we would submit it to the mem- 
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bers. He concluded by hoping that good sense and judicious 
decisions might be the order of the day, whatever the subject 
might be which came up for their consideration. 

The orders of the day were then taken up. 

On motion of Mr. Homer, a Committee of three, viz: Messrs. 
Sanger, Atkins and David, were appointed to examine and 
prove the ‘Treasurer’s Report. Adjourned to o'clock 
P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Met at 2 o’clock. The whole of the session was taken up in 
examining reports and settling accounts. Adjourned to 9 A. 
M., Friday. 

Fripay Ocr. 2—MOornING SEssion. 

Met at 9. Called to order by the President. Prayer by Mr. 

Sanger. Accounts and reports continued. Some discussion on 


unimportant subjects. Adjourned to 1 P. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Met at 1. Treasurer’s Report brought in. It will be found 
on another page. The place of the next Convention now came 
up for consideration. ‘ 

Mr. Homer spoke in favor of Portland, Me. It was a re- 
mote place, he was aware, but he did not think that it would 
make much difference. It would bring many mutes in 
Maine, who had not yet been, to Convention, besides being 
a good opportunity to enlighten them in respect to the objects 
of the Association, upon which subject, he said, they did 
not seeem to have very clear ideas. Mr. David agreed with Mr. 
Homer. 

Mr. Chamberlain was for Worcester, Mass. It was very 
centrally situated, was a pleasant place, and had all the con- 
veniences the mutes would want. If Portland, Me., was 
chosen, he thought the New Hampshire and Vermont mutes 
would not attend in any large number, because they would 
have to go a long way around to get there. He thought Wor- , 
cester would give a// an equal chance. Seconded by Messrs. 


Barrett and Sanger. 
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Mr. Atkins said something in favor of Springfield, Mass., but 
did not press the matter. 

On motion, a vote was taken ; result, unanimous for Worcester, 
Mass. 

Next came the time for the meeting of the Convention. This 
occupied but a few minutes, and the second Wednesday 
of September was unanimously appointed, (September 8, 
1858.) 

Mr. Homer then moved that the subject of an “ Orator of the 
Day” receive attention. He said that it was desirable that 
the “ Orator,”’ whoever he might be, write his oration for 
the press himself, both in order to avoid the imperfections 
and omissions of the reporter, and to allow the reporter to 
enjoy the address, instead of having to work on it while it 
was being delivered, as, in such a case, he only “ heard” 
half of it. The reporter himself (Secretary) had complained of 
it. Adjourned to Mr. David’s house at 7 P. M. 

EVENING SEssIon. 

Met at 7. Mr. Homer moved that an “ Orator of the Day ” 
be chosen. A number of persons were proposed and their 
merits discussed. On a vote being taken, Mr. Jonathan P. 
Marsh, of Roxbury, Mass., was nominated by one plurality. 
In case Mr. Marsh should decline) Thomas J. Chamberlain, 
Esq., of Bangor, Maine, was nominated substitute by two 
plurality. A Finance Committee of two, viz: Messrs. Sam- 
uel Rowe, of Boston, Mass., and J. P. Marsh, of Roxbury, Mass., 
were appointed to examine the Treasurer’s Report once in six 
months. 

Ordered, That a list of the members and donors be published 
in the January number of the “ Annals.” 

Ordered, That the Treasurer’s account, a notice to members 
and others tosend in their subscriptions for next year, before 
the first of January, 1858, if they want the “ Annals,” and a 
report of the proceedings of this meeting, be inserted in the 
October number of the “ Annals.” 

Messrs. George Homer, of Boston, Mass., Joseph O. Sanger, 
of Westboro’, Mass., and George M. Lucas, of Bradford, Vt., 
appointed Committee of Arrangements for the next Con- 


vention. 
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The opinion prevailed that the term for which the officers of 
the Association were elected (four years ago) was too long, and 
that it would be advisable, at the next Convention, to move for 
an amendment of the Constitution, so as to render an election 
necessary once in two years. 

On motion, was nominated for “ Jnter- 
preter” for the benefit of the hearing persons who might attend 
the next Convention. 

The Secretary was directed to give notice of the length of the 
Convention in days. 

Messrs. Homer, Sanger and Thomas J. Chamberlain were to 
continue Committee on the “ Annals.” 

On motion, votes of thanks were passed to C. C. Champney, 
Esq., of the United States Hotel, for free use of room in which 
to hold our meetings ; 

To Messrs. John O. David and George H. Kent, for hospitality 
enjoyed by members of the Board ; and 

To the various railroad companies, for their liberality in 
passing members of the Board to Amherst and back, free of 
charge. 

After prayer by Mr. Sanger, the President declared the meet- 
ing adjourned, to meet on Tuesday evening, Sept. 7th, 1858, at 
Worcester, Mass. 

CHARLES BARRETT, TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE NEW 
ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION OF Dear Mures. 
From April, 1856, to October, 1857. 


Dr. 
Balance on hand April 1st, 1856, . $94.60 
To Cash received from members, 132.00 
Donation from Miss Annie Kent, 1.00 
2 rec’d from sale of eight copies of Barnard’s 
Tribute to Gallaudet—Donation from , 
Mrs. T H. Gallaudet, 8.00 
Donation from A. Smith, Jr., Esq. . 5.00 
“ Ellen D.S. Lyman, . 1.00 
° received from sale of Pamphlets, . . . 2.00 


for note of Wm. M. Chamberlain, 17.20 
| 260.80 
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Dr. 

By Cash paid express, postage, paper and sundries, $70.87 
“printing circulars and pamphlets, 33.02 

“ for American Annals, 100.00 


260.80 


CHARLES BARRETT, 
Boston, Oct. 20, 1857. Treasurer. 
I, the undersigned, have this day examined the Treasurer’s ac- 
count and find it correct. 
SamMuEL Rowe, 
Boston, Oct. 21, 1857. Auditing Committee. 


NOTICE. 

The next Convention of the New England Gallaudet 
Association of Deaf Mutes will be held at Worcester, Mass., 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, September 8, 9 and 10, 
1858. 

This number of the ANNALS closes the year, and we hope 
members will renew their subscriptions. All who intend 
joining the Association are requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions before the first of January, in order that we may 
know how many copies of the Annals are wanted. We shall 
doubtless have a few extra copies, but we prefer to know as 
much as possible about it before January, as we shall pub- 
lish a list of members and donors in the next number of the 
Annals, 

At the next Convention there will be an election of offi- 
cers, as the old Board’s term expires, and other important 
business will come before the meeting. We therefore hope 
that all will come who can, as a full attendance is very 
desirable when business is of an important nature, in order that 
all may have a chance to express their opinions. 

In conclusion, we pledge ourselves to do all we can, during 
the remainder of our term of office, to promote the interests 
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of the Association, and we hope the mutes of New England and 
other States will give us their aid and encouragement. 
By order, 
In behalf of the Board of 
The N. E. G. Association, 
Wa. Marrin CHAMBERLAIN, 


Secretary. 


THE DEAF MUTES’ BIBLE CLASS IN BOSTON. 


DEAF-MUTES in general must ever find peculiar enjoyment in the society 
of each other. When educated to a knowledge of words, they are indeed 
made capable of intercourse with the world at large; and thus can not 
only transact the necessary business of life, but by intercourse with the 
speaking world, they can improve their minds, enlarge the circle of their 
ideas, and extend their knowledge of language, as well as derive much social 
enjoyment. ‘They are happy also in the society of their relatives and family 
friends. But it is in the free intercourse they can have with each other by 
means of their own language of signs, that their social natures will find the 
fullest satisfaction. The similarity of their condition, as deaf-mutes, must 
also create between them mutual sympathies. 

Deaf-mutes should therefore consider it an especial privilege, when a 
number of them reside in the same city, village, or neighborhood. As their 
privileges of intercourse with the rest of the world are somewhat limited, 
they should make the most of their intercourse with each other. They 
should be a band of brethren and sisters, cultivating kindly feelings towards 
each other, rejoicing in each other’s welfare, and sympathising in each other's 
sorrows and troubles, promoting each other's improvement, and endeavoring 
to aid each other in all possible ways. There is an obvious propriety in 
their uniting together for religious worship on the Sabbath. This will 
make their friendship for each other better, purer and happier. It will 
save some of them from vicious courses and temporal ruin,—especially in 
large towns and cities where temptations abound, and where the Sunday 
would be a day of great temptation. It will elevate their souls by commun- 
ion with the great Father of Spirits, and prepare them better to do their 
work in life, as God’s servants, and as beings having an immortal life before 
them ; and through God’s grace it will prove the means of eternal blessed- 
ness to their souls. Let them, then, whenever they can do so, meet and 
pray together, and study God’s Word. If they are few in number, they can 
do it with less formality, and yet so as to be improving and profitable. 
Where a large company can be gathered, some one of the number should be 


selected as a suitable person to conduct the exercises. It always rejoices 
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us to hear of such things being done, and it is with pleasure that we give 
place to the following account of the Deaf-Mutes’ Bible Class of Boston. 


Roxpury, Sept. 30, 1857. 
Mr. 8. PorTER, 

Dear Sir:—I will endeavor to give you some account of 
my Bible Class, according to your request. 

In 1838, there was an original meeting, as a Sunday School 
for the deaf and dumb who resided in the city of New York, 
while I was there, kept up by the benevolent instructors, 
especially Mr. Morris, of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

In 1840, I established the Bible class at Willimantic, Conn., 
and we kept it up till I came to Boston to reside. Mr. 8. A. 
Lewis keeps the class up still. 

In 1850, there were here a few mutes who sometimes as- 
sembled in a room to attend to religious questions as a Sun- 
day School. Afterwards it was desirable to establish a place 
for the deaf and dumb to worship in Boston on Sabbaths. 
October 5, 1850, the vestry of Park Street Church was occupied 
by eleven mutes, at first under the granting of the Church 
Committee for temporary use. The class grew large gradu- 
ally, and were interested to attend to the explanations of the 
Bible and to study “ Neweomb’s Scripture Questions on the 
Gospels in Harmony.” The mutes assembled in the vestry 
on Christmas day, 1851, to organize a new society, with 
high pleasure, called “ Deaf-Mutes’ Bible Class.” Articles, 
which contain plain rules, were adopted also. On the first 
of January, 1853, the members of the class presented the 
writer of this with a neat silver cake-basket and butter-knife, 
“as a token of gratitude for his voluntary services as teacher 
during the past year.” 

Mr. Lewis Weld, the late principal of the American Asylum, 
was much interested and preached excellently before us in the 
vestry of 1852 and 1853, in the winters. 

Mr. T. Gallaudet, one of the instructors of the New York In- 
stitution, offered his services to my Bible class for a Sabbath 
in November, 1855. He was gladly invited to preach, and 
our meeting was fully attended by the class with much _pleas- 
ure, 
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In April, 1853, the class was moved to one of the con- 
venient rooms of Mount Vernon Church, Rev. Mr. Kirk’s, 
under the committee’s favor. The mutes became regular 
and respectable attendants, and much better and wiser, so 
that most of them were able to recite and give explanations 
on answers before us, such as the verse John 17:5; “And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was,” like primitive 
Christians. 

Last January Ist, the new year evening, I was invited to 
go with Mrs. Marsh to the class room. I was surprised to 
see the cheerful and fine ladies and gentlemen sitting fully. 
I was presented by them with many nice presents for my 
labors. The secretary of the class informed them about an 
account paid by the members for the sexton’s trouble, and a 
small sum of ten and a half dollars that was found left. One 
or two of the committee asked them if they would be willing 
to give it to me. They answered respectfully, “No, but 
rather let it go into a Savings Bank to lay up for the purpose 
of building a plain church or chapel for the deaf and dumb 
to worship in, like an oak seed in a ground, which might 
grow and become a noble tree!” The class have been con- 
tinually prosperous and the number averages thirty to thirty-five. 

Last Spring, the interesting Bible class was greatly blessed 
with the special influence of the Spirit of God. They were 
quite serious to attend to my preaching continually. They 
felt much joy in the presence of God in their prayer meetings. 
A few of them were hopefully converted. Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
of Roxbury, wrote a letter to me April 8, 1857: “I was much 
interested to learn through Mrs, Marsh, a few days siuce, that 
there were indications of the Holy Spirit's special presence with 
your interesting Bible class. May the ear of all in your group 
of pupils who are spiritually deaf be opened, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing.” 

At the present time, the class is seriously and punctually 
attended with apparent interest. They read what chapters 
or texts I select, after their assembling, and attend to my 
explanation and prayer; then I ask them questions in the 
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portions of the New Testament. After their answers, I explain 
the same plainly till eleven and a half o'clock. They 
shut the Bible and attend to my lecture and prayer; they 
then disperse. I have one service usually, in the forenoon. 
I had two services for three months, because they were fully 
serious. 

We will be happy and thankful if any of your friends and in- 
structors of the American Asylum and the New York and other 
institutions should be pleased to stop and preach before us. 

Your most affectionate servant, 
J. P. Marsu. 


NOTICES OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
AMERICAN ASYLUM. 

Tue Forty-first Annual Report of the Asylum at Hartford 
was presented in May last. The number of pupils during the 
year was two hundred and fifty-two in all, which however is 
twenty or thirty more than were in the Asylum together at any 2 
one time. Two deaths occurred, from measles, after four 
and a half years of exemption from fatal disease in the Asylum. 
There were seventy-four cases of measles in the course of 
a single month. Two vice-presidents of the Asylum died 
within the same year: Ward Woodbridge, Esq., and Col. 
James Ward, who were among the original benefactors and 
founders of the institution. Mr. Holmes, of the corps of 
teachers, resigned his place, to pursue the study of theology, and 
was succeeded by Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, who also resigned 
after this report was presented, to take charge of the Columbia 
Institution. There are thirteen instructors of classes, besides a 
teacher of articulation ; also teachers of drawing and penman- 
ship, who attend on Saturday forenoon. The Principal is Rev. 
Wm. W. Turner. 

This Report contains a list of all the former pupils of the 
Asylum. In preparing this list, the Principal wrote a large 
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number of letters of inquiry, addressed to postmasters, in 
relation to individuals who had not been heard of for a long 
time. The replies, of which some specimens are quoted in 
the Report, were highly gratifying and encouraging, as show- 
ing that not only the more intelligent and the brighter scholars 
do credit to the institution, but even the dull and unprom- 
ising turn out far better than was anticipated. The whole num- 
ber on the list is one hundred and eighty-one. The list is follow- 
ed by a numerical classification in respect to residence ; means of 
support ; age when admitted ; time under instruction ; causes 
of leaving within two years; the causes of the deafness; 
the age when the hearing was lost; deaf and dumb relatives|; 
and the disease in thirty-seven cases of death at the Asylum. 
The whole number of those on the list who have died is a hun- 
dred and ninety-nine. The number of those who have married 
is three hundred and sixty-four, of whom eighty-nine have partners 
who can hear and speak. 

Occasion is taken in the Report to remark upon the improve- 
ment in style of writing and the use of language, which is ob- 
servable on a comparison of the compositions of pupils in the 
Reports of later years with those inserted in the earlier Reports 
of the Asylum. 

This Report has prefixed to it an engraved likeness of the late 
Principal, Mr. Lewis Weld, which is quite accurate and life-like, 
and also contains wood-cuts giving a front view and plans of the 
first and second stories of the Asylum. 

The ordinary expenses of the past year were $36,153.45. 

The pupils of the American Asylum are of late years chiefly 
from the New England States, each of which appropriates an 
annual sum for the support of pupils sent from within its limits, 
for whom the annual charge of the institution is one hundred 
dollars. 

This present month has witnessed the departure from earth of 
another of the honored and venerable founders of the Asy- 
lum, James H. Wells, Esq., who was one of the vice-presidents, 
and was formerly for many years the treasurer of the institu- 
tion. He was a man of the highest integrity and purity 


of character. 
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New YorK. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, for the year 1856, opens with a 
statement of the peculiar embarrassments under which the 
institution labored during the year, as connected with the com- 
pletion of the new buildings so far as to be habitable, and the 
removal into them from the old, besides the failure of the 
Legislature to pass their usual appropriation bills. The 
difficulties were however surmounted, so as to maintain the 
prosperity and usefulness of the institution without interrup- 
tion. A heavy load of debt has been incurred for the build- 
ings, which however the State can. well afford to make some 
arrangement to assume, as the debt bears but a small proportion 
to the whole value of the property and the whole amount ex- 
pended upon it. 

The ordinary expenses of the year amounted to $48,259.05. 

The number of pupils in the Institutions at the date of the 
Report was three hundred and fifteen, a larger number than has 
been gathered at once in any other school in the world. 

The same causes which have hitherto led to a constant increase 
of pupils, it is anticipated will operate for years to come. For 
this the new building will suffice, till the number reaches five 
hundred. 

During the year one pupil died, from congestion ot the lungs. 
Some of the former pupils having been killed during the year, 
by carelessly exposing their lives on the tracks of railways, the 
Report utters an earnest warning to deaf-mutes against such 
recklessness, which, it says justly, should be regarded as little 
short of deliberate suicide. 

There are fourteen instructors of classes, under Harvey P. 
Peet, LL. D., President of the Institution. Instruction was also 
given twice a week in drawing, by a professor of that art. The 
ordinary term of instruction for the larger portion of the pupils 
is seven years ; to which are superadded three years for those ad- 
mitted to the High Class. The shops for the mechanical depart- 
ment are not yet erected. The grounds, comprising thirty- 
seven acres, will afford opportunity for instruction in agriculture 
and_ horticulture. 
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A portion of the Report is occupied with a brief sketch of the 
history of the Institution, and contains wood cuts presenting a 
view and the ground plan of the new buildings. 

Appended is the Report of the annual examination of the 
classes by a Committee from the Board of Directors. 

We took occasion not long since to look in upon those new 
buildings,—which are now entirely completed, so far as the 
interior is concerned. We could not sufficiently admire the 
amplitude of space within the rooms,—so important as it is, 
and indispensable as it should be deemed, wherever numbers 
of breathing persons are congregated. In the next place, we 
found abundant provision for the admisvion of light ;—especial- 
ly in the chapel is it perfect. The chapel will seat eight hun- 
dred persons ; yet is so well lighted, mainly through the sky- 
light, that any thing written upon the slates on the wall 
above the teachers’ platform can be read with ease from the 
remotest parts of the room—the light is so full and strong, and 
free from all glare or interfering reflection. The convenience 
of the general arrangements, obvious on a mere inspection of 
the plan, is still more clear on a view of the buildings 


themselves. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
year 1856 gives a brief sketch of the past history of that 
Institution. There were a hundred and seventy-three pupils at 
the close of the year under review,—a considerable increase over 
the previous year, and consequent on a more liberal appropria- 
tion by the legislature of that State. Fifteen of the number were 
from Maryland, ten from New Jersey, and four from Delaware. 
Mr. H. W. Milligan has been engaged as an additional instructor. 
There are in all nine classes. A. B. Hutton, A. M., is 
the Principal. The usual term of instruction is six years. 
The ordinary expenses of the year appear to have been not far 
from $23,000. 
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MIssoURL. 

We have received the Reports of the commissioners and 
superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of the State 
of Missouri, for the year 1855-56. The number of pupils 
on the catalogue within the two years was one hundred. 
The number in the Asylum at the date of the Reports was 
eighty-seven. Wm. D. Kerr, M. A., is the Superintendent ; 
and there are four assistant teachers, deaf-mutes. The 
institution is of but six years’ growth; it was first opened in 
November, 1851, under the superintendence of Mr. Kerr, 
who had previously been for many years connected with 
the Kentucky Asylum; and from that time to this has been 
constantly and rapidly advancing in usefulness and prosperity. 
It is sustained by the Stat» 

The Report announces the completion of an addition to 
the building fifty-five by thirty-five feet and three stories high, 
at an expense of $8,500. The building now consists of a central] 
portion and one wing, in a chaste and imposing style of archi- 
tecture ; and since this report was issued, an addition in the rear 
of the main building has been erected, to serve in part for hospi- 
tals and bathing rooms. The location is elevated, airy and health- 
ful, near the town of Fulton. 

The term of instruction for State beneficiaries is limited 
to five years. The Report sets forth, for the consideration of the 
Legislature, the desirableness that provision be made for a long- 
er term. 

A short tour was made by one of the teachers, Mr. Martin, 
accompanied by two or three pupils, through a number of coun- 
ties in the State, which resulted in bringing some ten or twelve 
deat-mutes to the Asylum, besides getting a promise to come from 
as many more. 

The conclusion was drawn from observations made by 
Mr. Martin, that there are three or four hundred deaf-mutes 


cies of this kind are highly useful in bringing children into the 


in the state who are fit subjects for instruction ; also, that agen- 


Asylum. 
General good health had been enjoyed for the two years, 
with no instance of death. Sore eyes, however, had pre- 
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vailed. Both the physician and superintendent represent that a 
large proportion of the pupils are afflicted with a scrofulous 
taint in their constitutions, which requires more than usual pre- 
-autions for their health. 


SoutH CAROLINA. 

The Eighth Annual Report (for 1856) of the South Caro- 
lina Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and the Blind, is in our 
hands. This school was at first wholly a private enterprise, 
undertaken by N. P. Walker, Esq., whois now the President ; 
at the end of the year 1856, it was to pass wholly into 
the hands of the State. Mr. Walker is assisted in the mute 
department by one male and two female teachers; also by 
a male and a female instructor for the blind. There is a 
hoot-shop and a cabinet-shop, for teaching these trades to the 
pupils. 

Nifty deaf-mutes have been connected with the institution since 
its origin in 1849. Twenty-one of these remain at present. 
Fifteen blind pupils have been connected with the institution, of 
whom thirteen remain. The number of deaf-mutes had been 
reduced, in order to give room for the blind, in compliance with 
the act of the Legislature, establishing a department in the insti- 
tution for this class of unfortunates. 

The location is at Cedar Spring, Spartanburg District, four 
miles from the town of Spartanburg. The Carolina Spartan 
brings us an interesting description ofa musical concert by the 


blind pupils last summer. 


MICHIGAN. 

We have the Third Report of the Trustees of the Michi- 
gan State Asylum for the Insane, and for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind, for the years 1855-6. The two insti- 
tutions above-named were under one Board. There were 
in the last named Asylum, at ‘the date of the Report, fifty- 
one deaf-mute pupils, and fifteen blind. When the whole of 
the proposed buildings for this institution shall be completed, 
the cost, as estimated in this Report, will be $150,000 ; and 
$15,000 more, if the plan for forced ventilation and heating 
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by steam be adopted. It was proposed to buy fifty-eight 
acres more of land; which would make the whole amount of 
land for the use of the institution, ninety-one acres. The 
privileges of the Asylum are free to all proper subjects be- 
tween the ages of ten and thirty years, residing in the State, 
the wealthy as well as the needy. A narrative of the history 
of the Institution is given in Mr. Fay’s Address, as quoted 
on the preceding pages. 

A singular case is related in the Report, as follows :—“ We 
have one deaf and dumb girl who ean call no living crea- 
ture kindred. She was found in Lenawee County, on the 
line of the southern railroad. It. is supposed that she was 
put out of the cars and left there. She was named Lena- 
wee, and is still called by that name.” 


LouISIANA. 


We take the following from the Baton Rouge Advocate 
of May 6, 1857 :— 

“COMPLETION OF LouIstaNa LNsTITUTION FOR MuTES AND 
Buinp.—Yesterday the Board of Administrators of this In- 
stitution awarded the contract for the entire completion of 
the buildings, including the furnishing of materials, to Messrs. 
R. H. Burk and Nelson Potts, the lowest bidders, for the 
sum of $36,000, the whole to be finished by the Ist of De- 
cember next. The main buildings are already occupied, 
being nearly finished on the inside; still, sound economy 
requires the execution of the remaining work to prevent. se- 
rious deterioration of the buildings, as well as to better 
accommodate the school. 

The struetures, when completed, will have cost about 
$200,000. The last Legislature appropriated some $51,000 
to building purposes, $5,000 for the purchase of furniture, 
and $14,500 to current support of the Institution; the 
amount thus far appropriated to buildings exceeds $163,000. 
The structures have been erected in the finest and most 
substantial manner, and when completed will be excelled by 
no Institution of the kind in the world, both in elegance of 
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architecture and adaptation to the wants and comfort of the 
unfortunate. 

The number of pupils is constantly increasing, and we 
take pleasure in announcing the following gratifying fact, 
alike creditable to the judicious liberality of our State, and 
the satisfactory manner in which the Institution has been 
conducted. No Stute in the Union has ever educated a lar- 
ger number of mutes, in proportion to white population, than 
are now receiving instruction in the Louisiana Institution. 

. The amount for which the final contract has just been ad- 
judicated is considerably less than the estimate presented to 
the Legislature, and the whole structures have been carried 
on with such careful economy that it would be exceedingly 
difficult, at this time, to erect similar buildings with no 


greater expenditure of money.” 


District OF CoLUMBIA. 

An act was passed in the Congress of the United States, 
and was approved by the President on the 16th of February, 
1857, by which “ Byron Sunderland, J. C. McGuire, David 
A. Hall, and George W. Riggs, of Washington city, Wm. 
H. Edes and Judson Mitchell, of Georgetown, and Amos 
Kenda]l and Wm. Stickney, of the county of Washington, 
and such other persons as may hereafter be associated with 
them by contributions for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind, are created a body politic and corpor- 
ate under the name of the Columbia Institution for the 
instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind.” Among 
other provisions, the act requires the Secretary of the In- 
terior to pay out of the Treasury of the United States, for 
the maintenance and tuition of deaf-mute or blind persons 
of teachable age, belonging to the District, at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty dollars per year, on proof of indigence 
produced by the president of the institution ; it also requires 
the president and directors of the institution to make year- 
ly report of its affairs to the Secretary of the Interior. No 
limit is set by the act to the number of years that an indi- 


vidual may be maintained in the institution. 
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By the constitution under which the institution was incor- 
porated, the support is to be derived from “ donations, lega- 
cies, subscriptions of members and others, and such aid as 
Congress may be pleased to afford and such other means as 
the Board of Directors may prescribe.’ The payment of 
twenty-five dollars constitutes a life-member, entitling to one 
vote in the management, with an additional vote for each 
additional twenty-five dollars contributed; and an annual 
contribution of three dollars makes a member for the year 
entitled to one vote. “The officers of the Institution shall 
be a Patron, who shall be the President of the United States 
for the time being; also a President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
seven Directors.” “It shall be the duty of the Board of 
Directors to appoint a board of female visitors, not exceeding six 
in number, to exercise such appropriate functions as said Board 
may from time to time prescribe.” Persons are named to fill the 
offices provisionally, viz., Amos Kendall, President ; Wm. Stick- 
ney, Secretary ; Geo. W. Riggs, ‘Treasurer: and seven of the 
above named corporators, Directors. 

The Institution is situated on an elevated location in the 
suburbs of Washington, about a mile and a_ half from the Cap- 
itol, near the residence of Mr. Kendall, an acre lot and a build- 
ing suflicing for temporary accomodations having been donated 
by him. 

Our readers are already informed that Mr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet has been installed as principal of this new institution. 
He has been familiar from infancy with the sign-language of 
deaf-mutes, which is in truth his mother-tongue,—and has had a 
year’s experience as instructor in the American Asylum. 
He enjoys the valuable aid of his mother as the female head of 
the household, and in the department of instruction is assisted by 
Mr. James Denison, a semi-mute, educated at the American 
Asylum, and for the last year a teacher in the Michigan Asylum. 
The address of Mr. Denison, quoted on a preceding page, shows 
what he is. 

This institution is placed at a conspicious point, and much will 
be expected of it in the future, and much we trust will in due 


time be accomplished. 


Notices of Publications. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has resumed 


operations, under some arrangement for providing funds, of which 


we are not particularly informed. 

Rev. A. Pomroy has resigned his post as Principal of the Miss- 
issippi Institution, and is succeeded by Mr. A. K. Martin, a semi- 
mute, previously a teacher in the Missouri Institution. 

The Alabama School was suspended or given up some two 


years or more ago. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The life and labors of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, LL. D. By 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. New York, Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 1857. 

This work is composed chiefly of letters and other wri- 
tings by Mr. Gallaudet, the most of which have never before 
been published. It has but just appeared, and we have neither 
time nor room for an extended notice. It will undoubtedly 
come into the hands of most of our readers, and be read by them 
from the beginning to the end. It is a 12mo. volume of 440 
pages, and is sold at one dollar. It contains an excellent like- 
ness of Mr. Gallaudet. 

Memoirs of John Kitto, D. D., F.S. A., compiled chiefly from 
his Letters and Journals. By J. E. Ryland, M. A. Carter 
& Brothers, 1857. 12mo., 2 vols. 

It is some months since these volumes were published. 
About half of the first volume is occupied with the period 
in Dr. Kitto's life from the time he became deaf, which was 
at twelve years of age, to the time when he began to attract 
the attention of the literary public; and exhibits the progress 
of his struggling efforts to gratify his thirst for knowledge 
and desire for self-improvement, and to render himself use- 
ful in the world, in spite of: poverty and the peculiar diff- 
culties of his condition. It is full of encouragement to 
others in like circumstances and having similar aspirations. 
The idiomatic and raey English which Dr. Kitto had at such 
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verfect command appears to good advantage in his letters and 
I Pi g 


journals. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Epucation. Published quar- 
terly ; edited by Henry Barnard, LL. D. Hartford, Sept., 
1857. 

This number contains, among other interesting and valuable 
articles, one on “ Institutions and Instruction for the Blind,” 
by L. FP. Brockett, M. D., and a continuation of an elaborate 
paper on the “ Life and Educational System of Pestalozzi,” 
by Carl Von Raumer, Minister of Public Instruction in 


Prussia. 


MARRIAGE RECORD. 


August 5th, 1857, at Lexington, Ky., Mr. Jonn Briount, 
an instructor in the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Danville, was married to Miss Lucretia ANN 
HoaGcianp. Both are deaf-mutes. The bride is the daughter 
of deaf-mute parents, and belongs to the Hoagland family, of 
which mention has been made in the Kentucky Institution Re- 
ports, as remarkable for the number of deaf-mutes it embraces. 

July 3d, 1857, Mr. Stymour Lockwoop, to Miss CHLOE 
M. Buaser, (both graduates of the Am. Asy. in 1850.) They 
live in Waterbury, Vt. 

Mr. Avery L. CLARK, (Am. Asy. 1840,) to Miss ALMIRA 
G. Lucr, (Am. Asy.) Mr. C. is a farmer and cigar maker in 
Middleboro, Ms. 

Sept. 2nd, 1857, Mr. Varnum B. Wricut, (Am. Asy. 1850) 
to Miss Mary E. Hi_pretn (Am. Asy. 1853.) They live 
in Lowell, Ms. 

Aug. 1856, Mr. Jonaruan ALLARD to Miss Fanny Lan- 
PHIER, (both Am. Asy. 1846.) They live in Boston. 

Sept. 19th, 1857, at Lowell, Mass., Mr. Hiram L. Livine- 
ston to Miss Mary Pressey, (both of Am. Asy. 1851.) 

Oct. Ist, 1857, at Newport, Mass., Mr. Davip P. CLark, 
(Am. Asy. 1829,) to Miss Titcoms, (Am. Asy. 
1833.) They live in Peterboro, N. H. 
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Eunice Tripp, (of Am. Asy. 1836,) died in New Bedford, 
Mass., in 1857, aged 39 years. 

CATHERINE’ LEEHE, (entered the Am. Asy. Sept. 1855, and 
left June 25th, 1857,) died in} Fitchburg, Mass., Aug. 25th, of 
consumption following measles. 

ErHram GARLAND (Am. As. 1841,) died at Conway, N. H., 
Oct. 22, 1857, aged 41 years. 

CATHERINE C. Luce died Oct. 14th, 1857, of lung fever, at 
the Am. Asylum, (having been two years a pupil,) aged 14 
years. 

Joun Parker and BenJAmMIn Dawson, pupils of the Am. 
Asylum for the last three years, died in Hartford, Oct. 17th, 
1857. They went out with others to gather nuts on Saturday 
afternoon, by permission, with an express injunction to avoid the 
‘ailroad. They, however, perversely took the track to walk on 
it for a short distance, and were very soon overtaken by a train 
and struck and instantly killed. Parker was 13 and Dawson 12 


years of age. 


ITEMS. 


In the list of sufferers by the late disastrous fire at Chicago, []l., we no- 
ticed with regret the firm of Wm. Stacy, Jr., & Co.,—loss $2,000, not insur- 
ed. The junior partner of this firm was Mr. John Gage, a pupil in the 
American Asylum a few years since. Haying finished his apprenticeship 
to the book-binder’s trade, he was just set up in this business with Mr. 
Stacy. It is but a few weeksisince we had the pleasure of looking in upon 
their beautiful new rooms in the upper loft of one of the finest blocks of 
Lake-street, and fee] therefore the more lively sympathy for their disap- 
pointment. Better times will, we trust, see our young friends started again 
with fresh courage. 

An unknown grey-haired deaf-mute was run over on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad, in May last. Mr. Daniel W. Phelps, a deaf- 
mute, (employed as copyist in the county Recorder’s Office in Chicago, ) 
learning that the poor man was suflering from gross neglect, took the cars 
at once for the Cottage Hill station, where the man was lying, but found he 
had died the same morning, “after lingering for nearly a week and with 
less sympathy and attention having been manifested for him than under 
the same circumstances would have been bestowed on a dog.” We quote 
from a statement of the case, made in a very becoming manner by Mr. 
Phelps and published in the Chicago Democrat. 

We are obliged to defer to our next number some small matters, includ- 
ing a table of statisties. 
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